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EGROT’S TILTING STILL. 


A’ is well known, when alcoholic liquors are distilled 

the ordinary still furnishes at the first operation a 
liquid that has to be distilled a second time in order to 
obtain common spirits. In order to simplify these ope- 
rations, Mr. Egrot, about two years ago, devised a new 
type of still that permits of obtaining rectified spirits at 
the first operation. This apparatus is held in some favor, 
and so we think it of interest to make its principle 
known. It consists essentially of a still in which the 
liquids to be distilled are placed, and communicating 
with the refrigeratory through an inclined pipe. The 
still, A (Fig. 2), is placed in a furnace, B, of which the 

art Cis so arranged that the still can be tilted in front. 
t suffices for this to manoeuvre the lever seen to the left 
of the engraving, when the toothed wheel, D, will re- 
volve upon E, and the still will take the position shown 
in Fig. 1. The cover, G, of the still is provided with a 


screw plug, H, for the filling, and a swan’s-neck con- 
nected with the refrigeratory by a screw coupling. The 
refrigeratory consists of two copper worms, L and M, 
The poor vapors 
As for 


upon which water falls in a shower. 
that condense in the worm L return to the still. 





2. With this apparatus spirits of 50° and 60° or more 
can be obtained at will at the first operation and without 
faints. The refrigeratory consumes less than half the 
water required by that of any other still known. The 
capacities of these stills range from 6 to 200 gallons.— 
Scient. Amer, Suppl. 


(ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION.] 
PEPSIN AND ITS TESTS. 
BY DR. ADOLPH TSHEPPE, OF NEW YORK. 


A T the recent meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 

Association, held at Old Point Comfort, Va., Dr. R. 
G. Eccles read a paper entitled ‘‘ What is Pepsin?” which 
was illustrated by a number of demonstrative tests. 
During the reading of this paper the conviction gradu- 
ally took possession of my mind that the inferences drawn 
were based on conclusions not recognized by the present 
state of knowledge, and that they were based on errone- 
ous premises. 

The paper has since then appeared in print (Druggists’ 
Circular, October number), inviting an open response 
on a broader basis. Audiatur et altera pars. 








Egrot’s Tilting Still. 


the vapors rich in alcohol, they pass through the worm 
M into the refrigeratory, N, and make their exit at O in 
the state of alcohol. Water from a reservoir, K, de- 
scends ‘through the tube P into the refrigeratory, N, 
and then ascends through the tube Q above the worm 
L, and falls in a shower upon both worms. This water is 
collected in a reservoir, T. The discharge of the water 
is regulated by the cocks, Rand S. The operation of the 
apparatus is very simple. The materials to be distilled 
are introduced into the still, A; the cover is put on and 
the coupling screwed up. The cocks, R and §, having 
been closed, the reservoir, K, is filled with water and a 
fire is lighted in the furnace. After ebullition has started 
in the still and the worm L has begun to heat, the cock 
S is opened slightly, so that the water may spread over 
the worms in a very fine shower. The impure vapors 
that condense in the worm L return to the still. No- 
thing but the alcohol vapors pass into the worm M; here 
they condense, are cooled in the refrigeratory, N, and 
are collected upon their exit. During this entire opera- 
tion the cock R must remain closed. If itis desired to 
distil very rapidly, without endeavoring to produce rec- 
tified spirits, the cock S is kept closed and the cock R 
is opened. As the worm L is no longer cooled, the 
aqueous vapors will not condense therein, and will go 
directly to the worm M, where they alone will condense. 
It will be readily understood that the degree and quality 
of the spirits can be thus regulated at will by increasin 
or diminishing the opening of the cock. The principa 
advantages of this apparatus are as follows: 

1. One man can tilt the still and empty it without any 
trouble. As the still is cleaned in this position the opera- 
tion is easily effected. The still resumes its position with- 
out having to be remounted and luted. 





The main purport of the paper was to propose two new 
features of pepsin assay, suggested by the supposed fal- 
lacy of the current test which is based on the proteolytic 
or dissolving action of pepsin. Assuming that it be the 
acid alone which dissolves the coagulated albumen, a 
modification of the present test is proposed by the author 
by which the digestion is carried on until complete pepto- 
nization of the albumen is obtained. 

The other proposed test is based on the supposed dis- 
covery of the active principle of the commercial prepara- 
tions of pepsin. This was stated to consist of a substance 
which separates when a pepsin solution is boiled, and this 
substance, as well as not, might represent the peptic fer- 
ment proper. This something the author suggested to 
name ‘‘peptose.” But neither has the alleged solubility 
of albumen in diluted hydrochloric acid, without the in- 
tervention of pepsin, been proven by the author, nor was 
the relation of the ‘‘ peptose” to pepsin established by 
any acceptable confirmatory evidence. 

Following in the train of such hypotheses, much space 
was devoted to theoretical speculations and inferential 
arguments, allof which would become obsolete objects for 
further consideration, if it were not for the fact that some 
practical conclusions arrived at’ by the essayist needed a 
more detailed refutation. 

The first part of the paper consists of considerations 
based om the author’s assumption of the solubility of al- 
bumen by acid alone. 

Rumors as to the solubility of coagulated albumen by 
acid alone had been whispered about for years, but I have 
no recollection of the question having ever been brought 
up for discussion in print. For then, doubtless, one of 
themany able experimenters in this direction would have 
stepped forward to disprove the assertion. But rumors 
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are not tangible enough to grapple with, or no one found 
it worth his while to waste any good powder on a shadow. 
The truth is that the alleged solubility does not exist, and 
that the author must have been misled by improperly 
conducted experiments. This solubility reduces itself to 
the fact that it is impossible to coagulate albumen com- 
pletely if a hen’s egg be boiled in the shell. Owing to the 
natural alkalinity of the albumen, a portion of it escapes 
coagulation by transformation to alkali-albumen. This 
phenomenon becomes more apparent when a filtered solu- 
tion of egg albumen is brought to boiling, when it will 
refuse to coagulate. 

The strong alkalinity is not even made apparent by lit- 
mus paper, tor the solution does not coagulate if the al- 
kali be fully neutralized. A larger proportion of acid is 
needed to effect precipitation on boiling, but beyond that 
proper amount coagulation is again prevented by forma- 
tion of syntonin. 

From the coagulated jelly of a boiled egg the soluble 
part of albumen which is embedded in the coagulum can- 
not be readily removed by washing, owing to its colloidal 
nature, even if the mass be finely divided. It will continue 
to yield soluble matter to a suitable menstruum on diges- 
tion. 

But if the floccular coagulum, obtained from a strained 
solution of albumen by heat under addition of the proper 
amount of acid, be thoroughly washed and then digested 
in zi55 diluted HCl at incubation temperature, it will 
be found that not enough can be dissolved after twelve 
hours to yield a reaction with iodo-hydrargyrate of po- 
tassium, capable of indicating albumen in 100,000 parts 
of solution. 

The whole train of arguments that swing around this 
common pivot must fall when this falls, and the remark 
gains some significance that ‘‘ not to know this is to be 
constantly liable to give unfair and false results.” But 
let us see : 

Assuming that the author's theory be correct, the doc- 
tor offers a new theory of the age 0 of digestion. He 
makes the acid alone dissolve the albumen, forming syn- 
tonin. This, ‘‘acting as an oxide,” protects the albumen 
from solution, until the pepsin steps in, ‘‘ removes it from 
the way of the acid”—namely, the syntonin—by trans- 
forming itinto parapeptone, whenthe acid returns again to 
the pepsin to dissolveit. According tothis view, a small 
quantity of acid could officiate in the solution of a large 
amount of albumen, which is known not to be the case. 
Again, the syntonin is easily soluble in the acid liquor 
and could not afford any protection to the albumen; and 
the parapeptone, ‘‘named by Meissner,” and the syntonin 
of to-day happen to be one and the same thing. This as 
well as the metapeptone, also ‘‘named by Meissner,” are 
now things of the past, and only serve-as landmarks for 
chronological stages of the evolution of this branch of 
science. The metapeptone of Meissner, which the doctor 
wants to perform some extraordinary feats later on, has 
been dismissed from the list for its too great similarity 
to insoluble protein. 

A further mistake of the author is the method recom- 
mended by him to free a solution of albumen from globu- 
lin. Such a solution of albumen, freed from globulin by 
filtration (sic), and opalescent only through heating it, 
was shown as an ideal preparation of coagulated albu- 
men, the doctor pointing to the fineness of the division of 
the albumen, representing it as a ‘‘ standard prepara- 
tion” for the pepsin test. 

Such a solution of albumen the doctor stated to have 
used in his subsequent experiments to establish factors of 
the activity of commercial brands of pepsins, by subject- 
ing them to his modified pepsin test, to complete digestion. 

By these tests the doctor came to‘the conclusion that 
the power of commercial pepsins to peptonize albumen 
was only 4 part of the dissolving power claimed for them. 
The proportion.of pepsin to albumen is given as 1 to 200, 
and a table is appended to show the result of ten trials of 
different brands of pepsin. But it is not stated in what 
manner the figures of the table were arrived at. The 
table shows only that, in the most energetic samples, all 
the albumen that was dissolved was also peptonized in 8 
hours. In the groups of inferior a the solution of 
albumen took a longer time, and not all was peptonized 
during the same time. But it is not proven that even the 
worst specimens would not have peptonized all the albu- 
men they dissolved, had the time been duly extended ; nor 
is it proven that any of the samples would not have dis- 
solved and peptonized ten times as much albumen, had 
more been present, since some of them digested all there 


was. 

As long as we regard poets to be a uniform ferment, 
it is not likely that we should expect a difference in the 
dissolving and the peptonizing power. But it is quite 
aateedl tek the first stage be finished with much more 
vigor than the last, and that a pepsin which may convert 
a large amount of albumen into peptone may be slow to en- 
tirely convert a smaller amount without residue. While 
we can readily separate the products of the first stage 
—discernible even by the eye—so as to find the amount 
converted, we cannot separate those of thelast stage with 
any de of accuracy. While we easily may arrive at 
the end of the first stage—visible by the Fy copie se 
the albumen—it is impracticable to wait for the comple- 
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tion of the last, owing to the progressive decomposition 
of the peptone molecule. 

The proteolytic test itself is less uncertain than the 
author would admit. Owing to the catalytic action of 
the ferment, its assay is conditional, depending on the 
similarity’ of the circumstances, while an absolute test is 
forever out of question. Under stipulated conditions a 
pepsin sample may dissolve 200 parts of albumen, while it 
may dissolve 200,000 parts under different circumstances. 
Under like conditions, as in comparative assays, the re- 
sults are fairly accurate. 

To explain the variability of digestion under varying 
conditions, we must regard albumen as a chemical unit, 
like all other individual substances we know of, subject 
to the common law of chemistry to form combinations in 
certain specific proportions and under specific conditions. 

Thus, diluted hydrochloric acid does not dissolve coag- 
ulated albumen—“‘ if the quantity be only large enough,” 
as the author stated—if the acid be too weak todoit. Nei- 
ther can a given quantity of acid dissolve any amount of 
albumen if the acid be not strong enough to dissolve a cer- 
tain proportion. I have found experimentally that dry 
albumen requires »'5 of its weight of HCl to form soluble 
syntonin, which corresponds to 4 of its weight of the di- 
luted official acid. This proportion has to be present if 
coagulated albumen is to be dissolved by the intervention 
of pepsin. The peptic action stops when the acid is con- 
sumed ; it begins again when more acid is added. A fur- 
ther condition of the peptic action is that this acid be 
within the limits of a certain strength, therefore the 
universal usage to employ the 2 to 5 per 1,000 diluted 
acid; but it is the absolute quantity of acid which is the 
paramount factor to operate successfully with specific 
amounts. ‘ 

We may calculate beforehand that it will take 100 C.c.of 
a y¢55 HCl to dissolve 4 Gm. of dry or 30 Gm. of jelly 
form (20 of dry, or 150 of boiled) egg albumen ; that 
500 C.c. of the same acid may dissolve 20 or 150 Gm. with 
the same quantity of ferment under extension of time. 
Moreover, the time required for solution depends upon 
the division of the albumen. If the pieces be large and 
the points of attack fewer, more time is required ; but 
if time is not concerned the pepsin will finally dissolve 
either. If pepsin is allowed to act on a surplus of albu- 
men, instead of being required to dissolve all the albu- 
men presented, the variations of results obtained are les- 
sened if the other conditions be equal. It is therefore 
possible to compare samples of pepsin, independent of a 
standard sample, with a sufficient degree of certainty by 
equalizing the conditions. Any other method of assay 
dependent upon digestion would be subject to similar con- 
ditions and uncertainties and be less practical withal. 

While trying to unravel the nature of the commercial 
brands of pepsin, the author comes to the conclusion that 
the soluble part of the pepsins consisted of peptone, 
while the insoluble part wasinvariably mucin. He came 
to that deduction because he rama that they all re- 
sponded to the biuret test, or could be made to do so by 
treatment with acid. But peptone, as well as other albu- 
men derivatives (but not unchanged albumen), is a natu- 
ral constituent of the gastric juice. Mucin comes from 
the pyloric part only, and may be absent, inasmuch as it 
is — by acid and therefore easily removed. 

he peptone color reaction does not belong to peptone 
exclusively, but more or less to all albuminoids; and its 
affirmative reaction does not prove that the substance is 
all peptone, any more than the gilding of brass trans- 
forms it into solid gold. Not the proof of its presence 
alone, but the proof of the absence of everything else, 
proves a thing to be what it appears to be, unless it be 
characterized by determining its quantity. Even those 
pepsins which are professedly peptone pepsins contain 
only the larger part of their albuminous substance 
changed to peptone. 

To judge the pepsins by their mode of production, 
they may be classified into : 1. Raw pepsins, obtained by 
scraping the mucous membrane of the stomach and dry- 
ing it. This is the oldest of methods, best known in English 
countries under the name of Beal’s process. Also, the en- 
tire mucous membrane may be dried and pulverized; 
also scaled; in either case the insoluble part consists 
chiefly of morphotic elements of the stomach, as evinced 
by the microscope. Mucin, although making itself very 
noticeable, is present in almost imponderable amount. 
If this insoluble part be removed, we have the represen- 
tation of the most powerful modern brands in great per- 
fection. The salts, or the acid (natural or added) and 
salts combined, render the product’ deliquescent, but 
either may be to a great extent removed. 2. The pep. 
tone pepsins are dilutions of the above, through addi- 
tions of part of the mucous membrane, or of the stomach 
itself, dissolved by artificial digestion. 3. Different from 
both are the pepsins by Scheffer’s process, which consist 
mostly of the precipitated acid albumen, while the rest of 
the soluble parts—the salts and the peptone natural to 
the stomach—are removed. When acid, these pepsins 
are readily soluble; when neutralized, they lose their 
solubility more or less, but become soluble again by ad- 
dition of acid. 

Main stress was laid by the author upon the “ pep- 
tose,” or ‘‘cooked pepsin,” as he called it. It consists of 
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a scanty precipitate occasioned by boiling pepsin solu- 
tions. Although the gastric juice does not coagulate on 
boiling, it will do so if partly neutralized. It is the prop- 
erty of acid albumen not to precipitate on boiling 2 
its solution is acid, but it does so when the acid is nearly 
removed. The same happens when it is kept in solution 
by alkali phosphates, whether acid or alkaline. These 
conditions prevail in the products obtained from the 
— and the phenomenon of precipitation explains 
itself. 

There are pepsins in tbe market, of high digestive 

ower, which yield no precipitate on boiling (Hawley’s, 
Witte’s), and in most of those that do, the faculty of pre- 
cipitation may be prevented by simply adding muriatic 
acid (Fairchild’s). Pepsin may be rendered free from 
albumen (Kuehne’s process), and is then stated to be de- 
void of albuminous properties and consequently also of 
the faculty of being coagulated. 

As easily as this faculty to precipitate can be removed, 
it might be added to a preparation of pepsin, by adding 
precipitable albumen. Either unfits this reaction to serve 
as a test of the effectiveness of pepsin. 

The correlation between the amount of precipitate when 
a solution of pepsin is boiled, and the digestive power of 
the same pepsin, asserted by the author, obviously can- 
not exist. 


Volumetric Estimation of Chlorine in Urine. 


THE employment of chromate of potassium as an indi- 
cator in the titration of chlorides with silver nitrate 
necessitates the operation being carried out in a neutral 
solution. Since this is frequently an unfavorable condi- 
tion, Dr. A. Corvi has elaborated a method of procedure, 
applicable to all solutions acidified with nitric acid, which 
can therefore be employed with advantage in urine 
analysis (L’Orosi, August, p. 253). To 10 C.c. of urine, 
acidified with a few drops of nitric acid, a measured 
quantity of decinormal silver nitrate solution, more than 
sufficient to precipitate all the chlorine, is added, and the 
solution then filtered. The excess of silver nitrate pre- 
sent in the filtrate is then determined by titration with a 
decinormal potassium ferrocyanide solution, using ferric 
sulphate as an indicator. 

e silver is precipitated as a ferrocyanide accord- 
ing to the equation, K.Fe(CN).+4AgNO,=AgiFe(CN).+ 
4KNO;. The end of the reaction is indicated by the 
pt oi of the azure-blue color of ferric ferrocyanide, 
which does not disappear by continual stirring if all the 
silver nitrate be decomposed. From the quantity of 
ferrocyanide solution used, the amount of silver removed 
as chloride may be easily estimated. The author reports 
that the method gives very accurate results.—Chem. and 
Drugg. 

Detection of Impurities in Alcohol. 


M. E. Monte, in a note published in the Comptes Ren- 
dus (cxi., p. 187), points out that the reagents usually con- 
sidered the best for detecting impurities in alcohol—viz., 
sulphuric acid, bisulphite of rosaniline, acetate of ani- 
line, and permanganate of potash—are only useful within 
certain limits. He has made experiments with alcohol 
containing known quantities of the bodies usually found 
in it as impurities, which show that sulphuric acid can- 
not be used to estimate the impurities, and is of use to 
detect only such of them as give acolor with it. With 
bisulphite of rosaniline, the reaction obtained will depend 
much upon the relative proportion of sulphuric acid and 
bisulphite of sodium in the reagent employed, even pure 
alcohol being colored if only a little acid be used, whilst 
if both the —— are present in too large quantity, 
volog part of ethylic aldehyde cannot be detected. 

He recommends the use of a solution of the following 
strength : Thirty C.c. of a solution of fuchsin of 1 part 
in 1,000; 20C.c. of asolution of sodium bisulphite (34° 
B.) ; sulphuric acid, 3 C.c.; distilled water, 200 parts. 

It should be used soon after preparation, and in the 

roportion of 4 C.c. to 10 C.c. of the alcohol to be tested. 
This solution does not act on alcohols and ethers, but will 
detect various aldehydes readily. It will not, however, 
serve for quantitative estimation, the coloration not be- 
ing proportional to the impurity present. Acetate of ani- 
line in acid solution is a good reagent for furfurol, as it 
does not react with other alcohols, aldehydes, and ethers. 

As small a quantity as 1 Mgm. of furfurol per liter of 
alcohol can be detected by this reagent used in proper 
proportions. With regard to permanganate of potassium 
in acid solution, it was found to be decomposed by paral- 
dehyde, isobutylic aldehyde, and isobutylic alcohol. The 
reduction being proportional to the amount of aldehyde 
present, it can be used to distinguish ethylic aldehyde 
and paraldehyde, only thelatter instantaneously reducing 
the permanganate. In the case of the aniline reagents, 
the full intensity of the coloration is developed in half an 
hour.—Pharm. Journ. 





Nitro-glycerin is said by Dr. W. C. Kloman, of Balti- 
more, to be a very efficient antidote for poisoning by illu- 
minating gas. He uses it by subcutaneous injection, 
<—res a solution of 4 per cent.—N. Y. Medical Jour- 
nal. 
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An Improved Process for the Preparation of U.S. P. 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether is Desired. 


BY E. G. EBERHARDT, PH.G. 


THE question brings up an old subject, one that has been 
treated by numerous writers, and no doubt answered by 
each to his own satisfaction. I am in no position to offer 
a final answer, but desire only to detail the results of a 
few experiments, made some time ago it is true, but 
nevertheless of interest in this connection. In the U. S. 
P. process for Sp. Attheris Nitrosi the proportion of alco- 
hol used to the quantity of acid is far in excess of what 
is theoretically required, and the result is a large propor- 
tion of alcohol in the distillate. 

The simplest manner in which the reaction could take 
place is thus: 

2C.H.OH + HNO; = C:H.O + C:HsNO. + 2H:O 
46 x 2=92 (63) (75) ie 

It would require about 101.1 parts by weight of 91-per- 
cent alcohol to 90.8 parts of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.42. 

It is also obvious that the reduction of the acid to the 
nitrous condition occurs at the expense of a portion 
of the alcohol, resulting in the formation of aldehyde 
and other side products. It occurred to me that with 
the use of less alcohol and a proper reducing agent 
a more satisfactory result could be obtained. According- 
ly the following were tried: 














Be 
A S PROPORTIONS. REMARKS. 

A |Alcohol............ fl. oz. 24/Reaction uniform, but conden- 
§ Nitric acid, ser inadequate; 5 C.c. of distil- 
( Water........aa. fl. oz. 28) late yield 39.6 C.c. NO= 
Sawdust. 12,612 Gm., or about 29 per 

. | cent of ethyl! nitrite. 

B jAlothel ...2..0-:00% fl. oz, 53| Yields 4 fl. oz. of distillate of 
Ac. nitric, penetrating odor, sp. gr. 
Ac. sulph.....aa. fl. oz. 2g) 0.8847; 5 C.c, yield 31.9 C.c, 
Ve SAL et “« 4) NO=1,016 Gm., or 23 per 

ZiNC..000+005 0 ..aV, 0Z, 14] cent C2HsNO,. 

C |Alcohol. ........... fl. oz. 54|Product 26 fl. drachms, sp. gr. 
§ Nitric acid, 0.8229; 5 C.c. yield 59.1 C.c. 
( Water........aa. fl. oz. 43) of NO=1,882Gm., or 42,2 
Sawdust..,........ay, oz. 4] per cent ethyl] nitrite, 

D |Alcohol........... fl. oz. 6 |Product measures 8 fl. 0z., sp. 
Nitric acid....... “ 2] gr. 0.8748; 5 C.c. yield 55.4 
Sawdust......... grains 219 | C.c. NO= 17,644 Gm., or 40.4 

per cent of ethy! nitrite. 

E | Alcohol...... ..+fl. oz, '73|Proportions are approximately 
Acid Sulph. fl. drachms 7 | those of the U. 8. P. Pro- 
Acid Nitric.. 16 | duct 22 fl. dracbms, sp. gr. 
Water. .... “ 8 | 0.8812; 5 C.c. yield 51.8 C.c. 

Sawdust......... grains 219 | NO=165 Gm., or 87.5 per 
cent of ethy] nitrite. 

F |Residue from E. Distillate measures 8 fl. oz., sp. 
Nitric acid, gr. 0.9012; 5 C.c. yield 33.5 
Water . ....00... aa. fl.oz. 2} C.c. of NO=1,066 Gm., or 

23.7 per cent of C,H,NO,. 

G |Residue from F, Product measures 6 fl.drachms, 
Nitric acid, and contains — assayed as 
Water.. ....... aa. fl.oz, 2 | above—7 per cent of ethyl 

nitrite. 








Allen’s process of assay for spirit of nitrous ether was 
utilized. A nitrometer was extemporized by attaching 
to an inverted Mohr’s burette, by means of a short piece 
of rubber tubing, the lower portion of a broken burette, 
interposing a pinchcock between the two, and setting the 
whole into a cylinder of brine. 

The contents of the burette in cubic centimeters from 
the pinchcock to the zero mark, including the ungraduat- 
ed lower part, was ascertained, and by deducting from 
this the amount of brine remaining in the tube ut the 
time of reading, the volume of NO evolved was obtained ; 
corrections for temperature and pressure were not made. 
All the products excepting B were of good color and odor. 
C, D, and E boiled distinctly at the temperature of the 
room upon the insertion of a thermometer or other object. 
B had a rather disagreeable odor, —? to the side pro- 
ducts. The addition to the residue, left in the retort 
from experiment E, of more nitric acid, resulted, as we 
see, in the production of considerably more ethyl nitrite, 
while a repetition of this treatment (G) gave but very little 
more. Accordingly, twice as much alcohol by volume as 
acid would seem about the right proportion in which 
to use the two. The use of sawdust has two princi 
pal advantages: First, it acts as a reducing open and, 
secondly, it remains suspended throughout the liquid, 
and materially aids in the evolution of the vapors. I was 
most favorably impressed with the smoothness and uni- 
formity with which the reaction progressed in every case 
where sawdust was used. It required the application of 
but very little heat from the water bath to start it, then 
by raising the retort above the bath the distillation pro- 
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ceeded uniformly until near the close, when a very little 
more heat was required. 
The best results would probably be obtained by the fol- 


lowing: 
CNEL Linc sc Gut wip eueeesb esas babar eee 12 fl. oz. 
SRN Scr. Sob edhe sbecsiwdkek¥smmurees Me 
LIE CO PE POET ETT TT e TT ng 
EOE TOPE ore TN .. 1 av. Oz. 


Place the sawdust in a flask of not less than 32 ounces’ 
capacity, add the alcohol, then the acid and water previ- 
ously mixed and cooled, and, having adapted a well-cooled 
condenser, apply the heat of a water bath until the reac- 
tion has fairly set in. 

Now remove the source of heat until distillation begins 
to slacken, when it is gradually reapplied until the reac- 
tion ceases, or about 8 fluidounces distillate are obtained. 

Instead of washing the distillate with water, I think it 
preferable to rectify it, as Squibb does, from carbonate of 
potassa, Jhen after assay it can be diluted with alcohol 
so as to contain exactly the requisite amount of ethyl 
nitrite. 

LaporaTory Ext Litty & Co., July 8th, 1890. 
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Richter’s Tablet Machine. 


A NEW MACHINE FOR MAKING TROCHES, ETC. 
rR. J. M. Rionter, of Gratz, has devised a new machine 
for making troches, pastilles, etc., in which he en- 
deavors to overcome the drawbacks inherent to the other 
existing machines which he has had experience with. 
The machine is constructed of irop and steel, and those 
parts which come incontact with the compressed material 
are nickel plated. 

The advantages of this machine are said to be the fol- 
lowing: 1. The whole action of the press, excepting only 
the filling of the moulds with the powder to be com- 

ressed, is performed by the movement of the lever. 2. 

he upper press plate always fits exactly and automati- 
ally over the mould plate. 3. The moulds or forms are 
easily filled by the workman without changing his stand, 
as the mould plate is revolvable. 4. Both upper plate and 
mould plate are easily removable when required to be 
cleaned. 5. Various sizes of troches may be turned out 
by the same machine; the normal sizes are 5, 10, and 15 
Mm. (,';, 4, 3% inch) in diameter. 6. The mould plate re- 
volves automatically after every pressure; it only takes 
ten seconds to turn out 10 pastilles. 7. A chief advantage 
is that entirely dry powders, without any excipient or 
binding material, may be formed into handsomeand hard 
troches—an important feature for the dispensary depart- 
ment. 

The pressure exerted by the stamp is equal to 50 atmo- 
spheres (750 lbs.). If desired, the stamps may have en- 
graved designs, names, etc. 

The price of this machine (for which a patent has been 
applied for) is very moderate (60 florins; in case, com- 
plete, 78 florins) considering its solid and neat construc- 
tion. It may be put on any kind of a table, and would 
serve as an ornament besides to any pharmacy.—After 
Pharm. Post. 


F Neg n pastille machine, which would seem to be of 

French construction, and which is adapted for oper- 
ating on larger quantities of material, is shown in the an- 
nexed cut. The mass is fed upon the table and passes 
under a roller, after which the cutter-bar, armed with 
five cutters, — the requisite shape. Beyond the cut- 
ters the pastilles fall through a hopper upon an endless 
belt, which returns them towards the operator. The Brit- 
ish and Colonial Druggist, to which we are indebted for 
the illustration, does not mention the maker. 








Ammonia for Pungents.—W. Ww. Bartlet, at a recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts Pharmaceutical Association, 
gave the samme formula as a very desirable one: 

Take o 


Powdered Chloride of Ammonium........... 12 3 

Powdered Carbonate of Potassium..... ..... 14 ** 

ie ee ee ee ae ae et 

Coarse powdered Carbonate of Ammonium... 8 ‘‘ 

Oil of Cloves...... cvccee ieegnheees panes. ee 10 drops. 

Oil of Bergamot... ........... 999008; Poneneen ee... 
Mix. 
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Notes on Albumen and Peptone.* 


In view of the very conflicting statements afloat in 
text books representing the various stages of the evolu- 
tion of the science as attained to-day, and the many 
perversions of truth perpetrated an romulgated oc- 
casionally in the periodic press, about the behavior, the 
reactions and changes of albumen, and in view of the 
consequent misconceptions of even professional chemists 
and manufacturing men who manipulate this article 
amply evidenced by the constantly piety! misapplied 
wrongful statements and corpora delicti furnished b 
the manufacturing class, it will be advisable to detail 
such properties of albumen and its changes as come un- 
der the conditions and within the scope of this treatise. 
It is, however, to be understood that the albumen was 
taken as it is found in nature, without any attempt to 
purify it and thereby change it to something with which 
no one else might be familiar. 

1. Native egg albumen contains 14 to 15 per cent of dry 
albumen, which in its turn contains some 4} to 5 per cent 
of ash, which is largely responsible for the condition and 
reactions of this native albumen. It is slightly alkaline 
which causes it to produce small precipitates in neutral 
solutions of iron salts, its quantity being sufficient to 
precipitate about ten times its weight of dialyzed iron so 
completely that neither albumen nor iron is found in the 
remaining fluid. 

2. If a solution of egg albumen be mixed with about 4 
per cent of hydrochloric acid (0.5 per cent HCl) it is 
transformed into acid albumen, or syntonin. Heat does 
not coagulate this solution, but addition of alkali to the 
neutralization point causes a precipitate of a derivate of 
albumen insoluble in water, called protein. 

This protein is soluble with ease in either very dilute 
acids or alkalies, again forming salt-like combinations 
with them. By heating the undissolved precipitate to 
80° C. it becomes insoluble in dilute alkalies, and still more 
so in dilute acids, and is now identical with the coagulated 
albumen obtained by boiling native albumen. 

3. If caustic alkalies in small amounts be mixed with 
solutions of albumen, or if coagulated albumen be dis- 
solved by alkali, it is transformed into alkali albumen. 
This likewise is not coagulable on boiling, but protein, 
identical with that obtained from acid albumen, is 
formed by neutralization by acid. A surplus of acid will 





Troche Machine. 


bring the precipitate again in solution, when acid albumen 
is formed. This change from alkali to acid albumin may 
be effected many times in the same solution until accu- 
mulation of salt interferes. 

But if a solution of albumen be mixed with a larger 
amount of alkali, a precipitate occurs on neutralization 
which is readily soluble in dilute alkalies, but not in di- 
lute acids. 

A precipitate of the same behavior is also obtained if a 
solution of albumen be mixed with a solution of a heavy 
metal, when, on neutralization, a compound of the albu- 
men with the metallic base is formed, which is easily 
soluble in dilute alkali, but not in dilute acids, unless the 
metallic salt be mpg | predominating in the mixture be- 
fore precipitation is effected. Neither this nor the reaction 
previously mentioned is explainable if the egg albumen 
were a homogeneous mass. But, as in neither of the two 
cases the entire quantity of albumen is acted upon, 





* Extract from a paper entitled ‘‘ Albuminate of Iron and its Preparations,’’ 
by Dr. Apo.tpH TsHepps, read at the annual meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association at Old Point Comfort, Va. See October number, p. 194 
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this differential reaction may be due to separable consti- 
tuents of the proteidal aggregate as found in egg albumen. 

4. If very finely coagulated albumen, especially that 
obtained by heating acidulated solutions of albumen with 
alkali chloride, be subjected to peptic digestion under 
favorable conditions, it is dissolved almost at once. This 
solution contains acid albumen, which differs in no way 
from that obtained from native albumen directly. If the 
albumen was less finely divided, if the conditions were 
less favorable or the solvent power of the pepsin too low 
for rapid solution, then the liquid may contain a con- 
siderable proportion of the more;advanced products of 
digestion before all the albumen had time to be dissolved, 
due to the simultaneous action of the pepsin on the albu- 
men already dissolved. 

5. If the digestive action be continued on the dissolved 
albumen after a lapse of time, the solution may be found 
to respond less promptly to the reaction of alkalies or 
acids. Nitric acid in the cold will produce a precipitate 
which dissolves again on warming, while previously the 
“ple a obtained would fail to do so. The albumen 

as now been changed toa derivate called hemialbumose, 
or oe ai Though less distinctly, it still yields neu- 
tralization oN sear and enters into precipitable com- 
binations with heavy metals, including iron, soluble in 
alkali. Hemialbumose, like all the previous forms of 
albumen, is not diffusible. 

6. By prolongation or more or less duration of the same 
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A FOOT-POWER BLOWPIPE. 


oo very otten use the blowpipe in doing small 
soldering jobs, etc., and some experience great diffi- 
culty in holding their work, or in keeping the blowpipe 
steady and in the right portion of the flame to produce 
good work. I did, and therefore hope my method may be 
of use to some one who reads this. I first made some bel- 
lows. Figs. 1, 2, and 4 will explain how 1 made them. 
Take two pieces of wood 4 inch thick, each 8 by 10 
inches. In top one bore two holes—one, at A, 1 inch in 
diameter, and one, at B, 4 inch in diameter. At B 
glue a circular tapering block of wood with a j-inch 
hole through the centre. Into this hole drive firmly a 
small piece of brass tube, the inside measure of which 
should be } inch. On the other side of the beard, 
at A, Fig. 1, fix the clapper to the bellows, D, Fig. 2, 
which is a piece of thin wood about 2 inches square, with 
a piece of soft leather glued on the side next the board. 
Another piece of leather, C, serves as a hinge, and a string, 
EK, fastened one end to the clapper and the other on the 
board, serves to keep the clapper from dropping down 
too far. 

Should any tinner not understand the making of bel- 
lows, it is perhaps necessary to say that there must bea 
little drop on the clapper, as it is desirable to have it shut 
immediately after the pressure is put on. Two spiral 


conditions and influences the final product of peptic di- springs are then fastened at G to keep the bellows al- 
gestion is reached—the albumen is peptonized. While Wy open. 
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Foot-power Bellows for Blowpipe. 


all the previous derivates retain more or less of the prop- 
erties of the original albumen itself, an essential change 
has been brought about by this final transfotmation. 

Peptone is diffusible, and its reactibility with bases has 
been so diminished that neither alkalies nor most of the 
heavy metals, except a few of the higher order, form pre- 
pe tm compounds. With iron, peptone forms no com- 
pounds. 

All the derivatives of albumen, except peptone, can be 
precipitated by saturating their acid solutions with so- 
dium chloride or the sulphates of magnesium or sodium. 
Peptone thus treated is not affected, but forms a similar 
precipitate with the much more soluble ammonium sul- 
phate, which reaction has been accepted as the distin- 
guishing test for its estimation and separation from the 
rest of the other albumen derivates, especially also for its 
separation from the extractive matter left in the final 
solution. 

Peptone is precipitable by alcohol in neutral solution 
only. If acid or alkaline reaction prevail, no precipitate 
appears. The same property is also shared by albumen 
itself, and demonstrates that the affinities for alkalies or 
acids are not entirely lost in peptone. 

Contrary to widespread belief, peptone has no color test 
of its own. The so-called biuret reaction claimed for 
perenne belongs to albumen itself, and is only intensified 

y its passage to peptone. 


———0¢e—___—_ 


Antiseptol.—Under the name ‘“‘antiseptol” M. Yvon 
recommends cinchonine iodosulphate as a substitute for 
iodoform (Répertoire, August 10th, page 357). 

It may be prepared by dissolving 25 Gm. of cincho- 
nine sulphate in 2 liters of water, and precipitating this 
with a solution of 20 Gm. of potassium iodide and 
10 Gm. of iodine in 1 liter of water. The light, volumin- 
ous, kermes-brown precipitate that is produced is de- 
scribed as being inodorous, insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and in chloroform, and as containing 50 per cent 
of iodine. 

[Note by Ed. Amer. Drugg.—It may be of interest to 
state here that the late Mr. P. Casamajor, a short time 
before his premature death, had succeeded in obtaining 
an iodine derivative (di-iodide) of cinchonidine, which was 
found to possess strong aseptic powers. It was intended 
to he this on the market, but his death seems to have 
ended the matter. | 7 


A strip of leather is nailed across the ends of the two 
boards, at F, for a hinge, and another piece of leather, 
shaped like Fig. 4, tacked around the edges, closing every- 
thing in. The tacks should be driven close together and 
the leather drawn tight. 

Sheepskin is a good leather to use, or, if the tinner can- 
not spend the time to make them, he can, of course, use 
an ordinary pair. 

Now, on the bench where you work is fastened a piece 
of wood shaped like D, Fig. 3. The shape of this block 
depends on the style of blowpipe you use, and any tinner 
will at once see what he needs. 

The blowpipe B is then fastened on the incline or slant 
by two wire staples, and is connected with the outlet of 
the bellows at B, Fig. 2, by a small rubber tube when it 
is complete. Ifthe bellows are made light, and the clap- 
per adjusted properly, afierce heat can be kept up. Once 
you get this fixed up you would not be without it on any 
account. It is always ready for use, and comes in handy 
for all sorts of odd jobs.—Scient. Amer. Suppl. 

(The Fletcher blower is not expensive, and will prove a 
much more efficient source of air under pressure for those 
who have occasion to use it. Moreover, it supplies a con- 
tinuous blast instead of an intermittent one, as is the case 
with the bellows here described.—Ep. AMER. DRUGGIST. } 
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Lozenges for Dryness of the Throat and Mouth.—Dr. 
Solis Cohen states that he has used with much satisfac- 
tion for the relief of the uncomfortable sensations of heat 
and dryness which characterize many acute and chronic 
affections of the mucous membrane of the mouth and 
pos a lozenge made according to the following for- 
mula: 








Fluid Extract of Pyrethrum.....-.......... % minim. 
Pilocarpine Hydrochlorate......... ere - gy grain. 
Pure Extract of Licorice........ .......-.4. 2 grains. 
Powdered ACacia......ccc00 sccsccsccccecee ale 
NN URMENINE Tc iacie ora'5.6 Din 4:6). 41006 9 ts) ree Ae aro ace 6 1 minim. 
UME veceus cone ceecss ss se.e enough to make 20 grains. 


The lozenge is allowed to dissolve in the mouth, and one 
is used every two, three, or four hours, as necessary ; the 
quantityof pilocarpine should be reduced. The addition 
of 2 grains of ammonium chloride will often be beneficial 
in subacute inflammatory conditions of the mucous lin- 
ing of the respiratory tract, while in more chronic affec- 
tions 2 or 3 minims of the oleoresin of cubebs will serve 
a good purpose.— Therap. Gaz. 
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Curacao Aloes and Its Preparation. 


THE Curacao aloes of commerce is produced princi- 
pally in the three islands of Curagao, Aruba, and Bonaire, 
Dutch possessions in the Caribbean Sea, north of the 
coast of Venezuela. The majority of the plants belong to 
the Aloe vulgaris species, although it is probable that oc- 
casionally the Aloe spicata is also met with; but, even if 
that is so, no distinction is made between the two plants 
by the juice manufacturers, and both are boiled down to- 
gether. In 1885 afew young plants of the East Indian 
Aloe Socotrina, which yields a juice of much higher com- 
mercial value than Aloe vulgaris, were purchased from 
one of the German botanical gardens through the inter- 

‘ vention of Professor Suringar, a well-known Dutch scien- 
tist, and forwarded to Aruba with a view of acclimatizing 
the Socotrine variety there; but the experiment failed com- 
pletely, as most of the plants perished during the voyage, 
— the residue met a similar fate shortly after their arri- 
val. 

It is not improbable, however, that fresh efforts will be 
made in course of time to improve the species, and this 
is an absolute necessity if the industry is to be main- 
tained, for at present the market value of the common 
Curacao aloes juice has fallen to such a point that in 
many cases the proceeds are not sufficient to pay the 
wages of the laborers who cut the plant. Mr. Holmes is 
of opinion that Aloe Perryi (the source of Socotrine aloes] 
would be the most suitable species to employ for the im- 
provement of the Curacao aloes. 

The principal commercial use of Curacao aloes was in 
dyeing, especially in the preparation of Bismarck brown. 
That color, however, is by no means so much in demand 
now as it used to be, and asin medicine Curacao aloes is 
used only for veterinary purposes, the demand has natu- 
rally ceased to keep pace with the supply. 

There is scarcely a culture which requires less trouble 
and skill than the propagation of Curagao aloes. The 
soil need only be cleared of trees and shrubs to be ready 
for planting. 

Manuring is unnecessary, and there is no need of fenc- 
ing the plantation, as the only animals from which the 
young plants have anything to fear are pigs, which are 
apt to dig up the roots. 

The plants are set out in rows, between which a space 
about two feet is left open. They grow everywhere, even 
in the most rocky soil, with remarkable facility. The 
plants yield their juice after the rainy season, and they 
are propagated from the young shoots, which a u 
all around the parent plant, a are sold by the thousand. 
It does not appear that the plants are ever propagated 
from seed. The flower of the aloes growing in Curagao is 
of a yellow color, while that of the Socotrine aloes is red. 
Mr. Van Koolwyk, a gentleman who lived in the Dutch 
West India*Islands for many years, gives the following ac- 
countof the collection and preparation of the aloes juice. 

The plants are cut some time after the rains have ceased, 
as the juice is too thick during the dry season and too 
watery immediately after the rains. The aloes plant is 
about 18 inches high, and its leaves spread in all direc- 
tions. In the island of Bonaire the plants are cut by 
women, who gather the leaves at the top with one hand, 
while with the other they give a deep circular incision at 
the base of the crown, thus lopping off all the larger 
leaves, but leaving a few young shoots to sprout afresh. 

In Aruba, on the other hand, where the work of cutting 
is done by men, the entire crown is cut away. In various 
parts of the aloes field, within easy reach of the cutters, 
are placed wooden troughs. The cut leaves are placed 
perpendicularly in the trough, and a small tin receptacle 
is put at the opening. 

The tins used for this purpose are generally empty but- 
ter or lard tins, those commodities being imported in the 
West India Islands from the United States. A brown- 
colored juice flows abundantly from the leaves without 
any further manipulation, and the tin, when full, is emp- 
tied out into a wooden cask. The dry leaves are thrown 
away or used as cattle food. 

In some of the fields there is a brick-built furnace pro- 
vided with a large copper boiler, into which the contents 
of the cask are emptied and boiled over an open fire un- 
der constant stirring. While still hot the boiled juice is 
poured into the wooden cases in which it is i to 
the States and Europe. Aloes boiling is perceptible ata 
long distance by the peculiar odor given off by the 
juice, an odor which is popularly reputed to be very con- 
ducive to health. In many cases the field possesses no 
furnace, and the juice has to be carted to a common boil- 
ing place. One of the largest of these works is situated in 
the neighborhood of Oranfestad, the capital of Aruba. 
Here the operation is done by steam, and not over an open 
fire as in the fields. The proprietor of these works makes 
a certain charge for boiling, and occasionally he purchases 
the raw juice on his own account, and leaves it unboiled 
until a large supply has accumulated. While the aloes 
market was yet in a more satisfactory condition, carts 
were sent out from the works to collect the juice in the 
fields; but that is not done now. The method of making 
incisions in the leaf and evaporating the juice in the sun, 
described in certain handbooks, is never followed in the 
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Dutch Indies, as it takes much more time than that actu- 
ally in use, while the quality of the juice obtained is not 
necessarily superior. The produce of the islands of Bo- 
naire and Aruba is shipped to Curacao, the principal 
island of the group, and its trading centre. Hence the 
pie 3 is only known as Curagao aloes, although the output 
e the island of Curagao itself is insignificant, the yield 
eing: 








1885 1886 1887 

Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
In Curacao... 2.080 500 | ete 
In Bonaire... 5.821 18.640, 2.075 
In Aruba..... 123.115 158.011 189.925 














—Chem. and Drugg. 


Cassia Oil. 


IN view of the systematic adulteration, by means of co- 
lophony, of cassia oil by China merchants, some remarks 
by Hirschsohn in the Pharmaceutical Zeitung fiir Riiss- 
land are of special interest. Pure cassia oil, he says, dis- 
solves in three times its volume of 70 per cent alcohol to 
form a clear solution, but as little as 5 per cent of co- 
lophony added to the oil suffices to make the solution opa- 
lescent, and the opalescence increases in density as the 
percentage of resin is increased. By heating to, say, 20° 
C., the turbidity diminishes somewhat. All the commer- 
cial adulterated specimens gave milky solutions with the 
alcohol. Another reliable test is based on the solubility 
of essential oils in petroleum ether, a fluid which does not 
dissolve resin. Cassia oil dissolves completely in 3 vol- 
umes of petroleum ether, specific gravity 0.650, and if 1 
volume of the oil be shaken with 3 of the ether in a gradu- 
ated tube, other essential and fatty oils, resin and kero- 
sene, if present, will separate, and the amount may be 
read off. The ethereal solution of the oil, shaken with 
oxyhbydrate of copper for a minute, and filtered, should 
not acquire a green or blue color, which it would have if 
the oil contained either colophony or resin. 


Chinese Cinnamon. 


IT is generally supposed that Chinese cinnamon is the 
same thing as cassia, but there is reason to believe that 
this is not the case. One day I noticed our Chinese mana- 
ger take a piece of bark out-of his pocket, cut a bit off, 
and put it in his tooth. He explained that it was cinna- 
mon, and that it was used to stop his toothache. I looked 
at the bark and asked him if it was not cassia he meant. 
He smiled complacently and remarked: ‘‘One does not 
pay $5 an ounce for cassia.” Ihave since investigated 
the matter,’and although unable to identify the ‘‘ Chinese 
cinnamon” plant with Ceylon cinnamon, owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining the flowering branches, the re- 
sults of my inquiries tend to show that Chinese cinna- 
mon differs very materially from ordinary Cassia lignea, 
if only in the fact that it is certainly obtained from very 
old wild trees, whereas the cassia of commerce is ob- 
tained from cultivated trees only (Ford). 

I found the six samples I worked on, and which I have 
sent to Mr. Holmes for further investigation, to differ 
from cassia in appearance, taste, and smell, and to con- 
tain little or no mucilage. 

On the other hand, the iodine test gave a similar reac- 
tion to cassia. Owing to the costly nature of the bark I 
was able to experiment only on very small quantities. 

The Chinese call their cinnamon bark by different 
names, and pay more in some cases for an ounce of ‘‘ cin- 
namon ” than for a picul (1334 pore of cassia. 

A cold aqueous infusion of all six samples yielded with 
iodine a bluish-black coloration, but with HgCl. there was 
no evidence of the presence of mucilage. The aromaof all 
six came near that of Ceylon cinnamon, but in some cases 
there was a pungency more consistent with the idea of 
their being derived from cassia. One important point, 
however, I have been able to ascertain is that ‘‘ Chinese 
cinnamon” grows wild in Annam much further south 
than the West River in the Kwangsi and Kwangtung 
provinces, where cassia is cultivated. 

The Chinese adopt the common name of kwei for both 
cinnamon and cassia, but distinguish the two by an ad- 
ditional name—for instance, ordinary cinnamon is Jan 
kwet and ordinary cassia Kwei pi. 

Chinese cinnamon is never exported, owing to the 
heavy prices the Chinese pay for it. There are a good 
many varieties, all of which grow wild in Annam, in the 
neighborhood of a mountain there called Ching Fa. 

The most expensive kinds come from the mountain it- 
self, and are obtained from trees one or two hundred 
years old. It is said that trees of this age emit a fra- 
grance. The size of one of these trees is from 20 to 50 feet 
high, and 4 to 5 feet in circumference. Annamites who 
go in search of these trees usually carry provisions to last 

or two months. 
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Owing to the enormous price the Chinese pay, the trees 
are denuded of their bark and consequently die. Ching 
Fak wei, so-called because it comes from the Ching Fa 
mountain, is the best kind, and its cost is about $25 an 
ounce. Chinese doctors say this kind of cinnamon is 
god for curing and purging disease of the lungs and 

idneys, inflammation of the eyes, convulsions in chil- 
dren, toothache, etc. 

When a piece has actually cured a dangerous disease it 
is called Shan kwei, or God’s cinnamon, and is held to be 
invaluable by the Chinese, and if procurable costs from 
ay i to one hundred times its weight in silver. 

00 kwei (bitter cinnamon) and Ye kwei (wild cinna- 
mon) are also obtained from the same mountain. An in- 
fusion of the former is colorless and bitter, while that of 
the latter gives a sweet taste and imparts a dark red color 
to the water. 

All the above kinds are very scarce. 

Ngot Ho Kwei.—A very good kind, obtained from hills 
close by the above-named mountain. It is readily pro- 
curable at Chinese druggists’ shops, and costs from $5 to 
$7 an ounce. Chinese doctors generally prescribe this 
kind for sickness. 

Ko Shan Kwei.—This is an inferior kind of cinnamon, 
and is an article of trade; cost, 50 cents to $3 a catty. 

All the samples sent to Mr. Holmes are strongest in 
flavor in the liber, orendophlceum. The liber of this drug, 
in fact, agrees with Ceylon cinnamon. The remarks al- 
ready made on the subject by various authors may be 
here summarized: 

Wells Williams, in his ‘‘Chinese Commercial Guide,” 
under the head of ‘‘Chinese Imports,” gives the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Cinnamon (Jan k'wei)—A little 1s imported into 
the northern provinces, where none of the cinnamon or 
cassia trees grow. Cochin China produces both these 
plants, and the true cinnamon has long been sent thence 
to China both by vessels and travelling traders across the 
frontier.” 

Stillé and Maisch (page 476): ‘‘ A kind of Chinese or 
Saigon cinnamon, of late occasionally met with in more 
regular unscraped quills, yields a darker colored powder 
(than cassia), but has a very sweet and warm cinnamon 
taste. Its histological structure is very similar to Cey- 
lon cinnamon.” 

“Pharmacographia” (pages 528-530): ‘‘China cinna- 
mon of 1870 comes still nearer to Ceylon cinnamon, ex- 
cept that it is coated. A transverse section of a quill not 
thicker than 1 Mm. exhibits the three layers described as 
characterizing that bark. The sclerenchymatous ring 
is covered by a parenchyma rich in oil ducts, so that it is 
obvious that the flavor of the drug could not be improved 
by scraping.” 

The expedition of Lieut. Garnier for the exploration of 
at China found cassia (?) growing wild in about north 

at. 19°. : 

Dr. Thorel also states that it grows ina wild state in 
the forests of Cochin China. Ford, in his West River 
expedition, 1882, says C. cassia was not met with any- 
where in a wild state, nor could any native be found who 
knew where it did grow wild. 

Dumoutier’s ‘‘ Essai sur la Pharmacie Annamite ” men- 
tions both the bark of cinnamon and cassia.—HENRY 
— (of Hong Kong) in Pharm. Journ. (August 
16th). 


Atropamine. 


ATROPAMINE is the name given by Dr. O. Hesse to a new 
alkaloid which he has found in not inconsiderable quan- 
tity in belladonna root (Pharm. Zeit., July 30th, p. 471). 
It is described as being at ordinary temperatures a color- 
less, tolerably hard varnish, but liquid at 60°C.; and as 
being precipitated from its salts by ammonia, or caustic 
potash or soda solution, as an oil, dissolving readily in al- 
cohol, ether, and chloroform. The composition is repre- 
sented by the formula C::H»NO:, and differs, therefore, 
from that of atropine, hyoscyamine, and hyoscine in con- 
taining 1 mol. of H:O less. It has the same formula as 
pure belladonnine, but differs from that alkaloid in form- 
ing beautifully crystalline haloid salts, which form a 
ready means of separating it from all the other belladonna 
alkaloids. 

Atropamine is {optically inactive, and, what is of more 
importance, a 2-per-cent solution has no ee action. 
It is only after boiling for a long time in alcoholic baryta 
that it is split up into tropine and an acid that is neither 
tropic, atropic, nor isatropic acid. The same decomposi- 
tion takes place when hydrochloric acid is used, but there 
is a previous rearrangement of the molecule to form bella- 
donnine. The alkaloid is, however, very delicate toward 
mineral acids in excess, especially hydrochloric acid, and 
this is thought to be the cause of its having been hitherto 
overlooked. The crude acid resulting from the decom- 
position, when treated with potassium permanganate, 
sometimes gives off a distinct odor of oil of bitter almonds, 
which seems to indicate that under certain conditions 
it is converted into cinnamic or isocinnamic acid. This 
seems the less improbable since in a normal decomposi- 
tion of atropamine the acid split off would have the same 
composition as those acids.—After Pharm. Journ. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED FORM OF BUNSEN’S 
BURNER. 


»* a recent meeting of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, Mr. J. R. Griffin exhibited some new forms of 
Bunsen’s burner. 

The first (A) was the invention of G. Reimann, of Berlin, 
English patent 20,744 of December 24th, 1889. The others 
were modified forms of Reimann’s lamp made by Mr. 
Griffin’s firm (J. R. Griffin & Sons) at the suggestion of 
Mr. Watson Smith and with the consent of Herr Rei- 
mann. 

Briefly it may be stated that in this new lamp the 
novelty is the simultaneous and corresponding regulation 
of the admission of gas and air to Bunsen burners. To 
this end, the short vertical tube or jet used in ordinary 
Bunsen burners for the admission of gas into the outer 
tube (the lamp) is dispensed with, and the burner, or 
outer tube, is made to act asa regulating cock for gas and 
air both. 

In order thus to serve as a regulating cock, the extrem- 
ity of the burner tube tapers to a conical shape, and is 
ground so as to fit the tube forming the base of the lamp 
and containing the air-holes, so as to form in it a kindof 
plug cock, as a stopper does in the neck of a bottle. 

The gas enters the piece of metal tube fixed at right 
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Modified Bunsen’s Burner. 


angles to the burner tube, but at its extremity directly 
enters the burner by a horizontally disposed orifice, 
which, on turning the burner tube, is gradually closed. 
This arrangement obviates the objectionable ‘‘ firing 
back” of the flame when the supply of gas is reduced. 
Mr. Watson Smith’s additions consist (1) in a telescope 
tube, G, fixed around the burner tube of the ordinary 
lamp C, the effect being to make possible the raising or 
lowering of the position of the lamp flame at will (vide 
C*) ; (2) in a hinge arrangement at the base, such that the 
lamp tube may be inclined at any angle, as at C’', or 
placed in a perfectly horizontal position if desired; (8) in 
a cylindrical brass perforated shield placed around the 
base containing the air-holes, so that by revolving this 
the air-holes are either gradually or entirely opened, as 
the case may be, and with ease; and (4) in the addition of 
a gallery with chimney E for protecting the flame. No. 
2 addition is most especially useful in the process of sold- 
ering, or in the burning of filters over glazed paper in 
gravimetric analysis, etc. 

The telescopic arrangement (No. 1) is found very useful 
in een or ordinary distillations.—J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. 





Cold Cream from Cottonseed Oil.—-At the recent meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, Mr. 
W. L. Cliffe submitted the following formula for making 
cold cream from cottonseed oil: 


COUGONGCOd ON cciciiidsc. cccicacscctsescccesss 15 oz, 
POORER ss caeicie sce sda sis b6 58106 Ok a eese er 34 
INUMIRISUNVEEEA TS Sc cose cesss odtees=edvececidel oe 
OU OEEBVODGOR:S 655i. 5 5 ieie ded osc se device cveies 12 drops. 
MRGMG NINERS hetiate ey See idlae sha clasies civ, daind’s 7 oz. 


Cottonseed oil being somewhat of adrying nature, it 
was at the meeting questioned whether it was as well 
adapted for cold cream as the non-drying almond oil. 
Attention was called to the fact that the expressed oils of 
peach and apricot kernels are sometimes sold as almond 
oil, and that they are closely analogous to the latter, but 
may be distinguished from it by producing a reddish 
color on being warmed with diluted nitric acid. 
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Method of Taking Specific Gravity. 


A CONVENIENT method of taking the specific gravity of 
wax, resin, or solid fat is given by Mr. Gawalowski 
(Pharm. Zeit., July 9th, p. 427). It consists in placing a 
weighed piece of the substance, cuf or cast into the form 
of a cylindrical rod about 1 to 1.5 Cm. long and 0.5 Cm. in 
diameter, into a dry, narrow-necked bottle of known ca- 
wey A up to amark inthe neck. Water is then added 

rom a graduated burette at a temperature of 15° C. until 
the mark is reached,‘when, the quantity of water required 
having been noted, the specific gravity can be calculated 
according to the formula— 
A 


spec. grav. = ——— 
—w 
where A _ represents the absolute weight of the sub- 
stance taken, W the capacity of the bottle, and w the 
quantity of water. Thus in a case where the sample 
weighed ().624 Gm., the capacity of the bottle 25 C.c., and 
the water Yo? 24.3 oo the equation would be 
0.624 0.624 


25—243 0.7 





= 0.891 spec. grav. 


—Pharm. Journ. 


Solvent Action of Alcohol of Different Degrees of 
Strength upon Some Drugs used in Making 
Tinctures. 


Mr. R. WricHT, having in mind the absence of any at- 
tempts to ascertain the comparative value of alcohols of 
different degrees of strength for the extraction of the ac- 
tive principles of drugs, undertook about three years ago 
such a study, using alcohol of three or four different de- 
grees of strength, and otherwise employing the same pro- 
cess. The quantity of solids taken up by each was then 
estimated by evaporation. 

In the case of tinctures representing drugs, the medi- 
cinal activity of which is supposed to be due .to the 
presence of one or more alkaloids, it was further pro- 
posed to attempt the comparative estimation of the 
amount of alkaloids in each; and this was done by pro- 
cesses to be described later on in this paper. 

The standard tinctures were prepared in the following 
way: The British Pharmacopeeial quantity of the drug 
ordered for each half-pint of tincture was taken and, 
where necessary, reduced to powder of the requisite de- 
gree of fineness. It was then placed in a well-corked, 
wide-mouthed bottle into which the spirit had been pre- 
viously measured, and allowed to macerate for ten days, 
the bottle being shaken daily. At the end of that time 
the clear liquid was poured away, the marc strained and 
pressed, the expressed tincture added to that which had 
been poured off, and the whole filtered. 

In the preparation of menstrua it was found most con- 
venient to use the rectified spirit of the British Pharma- 
copeeia, sp. gr. 0.838, and containing 84 per cent absolute 
alcohol, as the basis. 

The rule followed in the selection of menstrua was to 
prepare each rectified spirit tincture with alcohol of the 
following degrees of strength: 

No. 1, with rectified spirit. 

No. 2, with*4 vols. S. V. R. and 1 vol. water. 

No. 3, with 3 vols. 8S. V. R. and 1 vol. water. 

No. 4, with proof spirit. 

In the case of the proof spirit tinctures the rule was to 
make each tincture with alcohol of the following degrees 
of strength: 

No. 1, with rectified spirit. 

No. 2, with 3 vols. S. V. R. and 1 vol. water. 

No. 3, with proof spirit. 

No. 4, with g V. R. and water, of each equal volumes. 

Of the 72 tinctures contained in the British Pharma- 
copwia 48 were prepared, the following 24 being elimi- 
nated: 

Tinctura aurantii recentis. Tinctura lavandule composita. 
benzoini composita. limonis. 
camphor composita. lobelize zetherea. 
cannabis indice. nucis vomicer. 
cardamomi composita. opii ammoniata. 


chloroformi composita. podophylli. 
chloroformi et morphine. quinine. 

cinchone composita. quinine ammoniata. 
ergote. tolutana. 


ferri acetatis. valeriane ammoniata. 
ferri perchloridi. zingiberis fortior. 
iodi. kino. 

In the case of compound tinctures—e.g., aloes, catechu, 
gentian, rhubarb, and senna—the active ingredient only 
was taken, the British Pharmacopeeial quantity being 
used in each case. 

Another tincture which was subjected to special treat- 
ment was Tinctura guaiaci ammoniata. It is a well-known 
fact that aromatic spirit of ammonia is not the best sol- 
vent for guaiacum resin, owing to the amount of water 
which it contains. Two samples of this tincture were 
prepared, one according to British Pharmacopeeial for- 
mula, the other with a menstruum composed of 18 fluid- 
ounces rectified spirit and 2 fluidounces of strong liquor 
of ammonia. — 
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_Of the tinctures thus prepared 1 fluidounce of the first 
yielded on evaporation 62 grains dry extract, whilst the 
same quantity of the second gave82 grains. With regard 
to Tinctura cocci and Tinctura croci, which are almost 
exclusively employed as coloring agents, it was thought 
well to ascertain the coloring power of each of the tinc- 
tures. It was found that cochineal — its coloring 
principle almost equally well to proof spirit, or toa rather 
stronger or slightly weaker spirit than that. Saffron, 
however, only yields its most powerful coloring prin- 
ciple to rectified spirit or to a mixture of S. V. R. and 
water not weaker than 3 volumes of the former to 1 vol- 
ume of the latter. A tincture thus made has from 40 to 
50 times the coloring power of the British Pharmacopeial 
proof-spirit tincture. 

The tinctures which are supposed to owe their medici- 
nal properties to the presence of one or more alkaloids 
are those of aconite, belladonna, cinchona, conium, col- 
pe gg hyoscyamus, opium, stramonium, and veratrum 
viride. 

The general process adopted for the estimation of the 
alkaloids in these tinctures was as follows: A fluidounce 
of the sample was placed in a porcelain dish, 20 drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid added, and the spirit driven off b 
heating over a water bath. The residual liquor was al- 
lowed to cool, and then filtered through a plug of cotton 
wool, placed in the neck of a small funnel, into aseparat- 
ing funnel, the dish and funnel being rinsed with a little 
distilled water. The liquid in the separating funnel was 
then shaken up with twosuccessive 10C.c. chloroform, to 
free it from coloring matter soluble in chloroform. It 
was then rendered alkaline by adding ammonia in slight 
excess, and the alkaloids taken out by agitation, first 
with 20 C.c. and then with another 10 C.c. chloroform. 
The chloroformic solutions were drawn off into a tared 
he aggre dish aud evaporated to dryness over a water 

ath, the alkaloidal residue being reheated until the 
weight was constant. 

The above process was applied to all the alkaloidal 
tinctures rage those of cinchona, conium, and opium. 

For those of conium a modification of the above was 
employed, the alkaloids being shaken out with chloro- 
form, and the chloroformic solutions run into a platinum 
dish containing 20 C.c. of a saturated solution of hydro- 
chloric acid gas in chloroform. Care must be taken that 
the end of the funnel tube passes beneath the surface of 
the chloroformic hydrochloric acid, or loss of alkaloid b 
volatilization will take place. The chloroform was al- 
lowed to evaporate in a current of air, the residue heated 
at a temperature of 70° to 80° C. until it ceased to lose 
weight, the alkaloids being weighed and estimated as hy- 
drochlorates. 

The alkaloids in the cinchona tinctures were estimated 
as follows: A fluidounce of the sample was introduced 
into a porcelain dish, 20 grains of recently prepared cal- 
cium hydrate were added, the whole well mixed, and the 
mixture evaporated to dryness. The dry residue was 
powdered and mixed with an equal quantity of fine 
washed sand, and the whole placed in an extraction appa- 
ratus and exhausted by boiling chloroform, 40 C.c. being 
used for this purpose. When the process was complete, 
the chloroformic solution was filtered from the particles 
of lime which had washed through, the filter washed with 
a little more chloroform, the chloroform driven off by 
evaporation, and the residue weighed. 

For the estimation of the opium alkaloids the following 
process was followed: A fluidounce of the tincture was 
evaporated to small bulk, the residual liquid allowed to 
cool and then filtered through cotton wool into a sepa- 
rating funnel, the dish and funnel being rinsed out with a 
little distilled water and the rinsings run into the sepa- 
rating funnel. Ten drops of British Pharmacopoeial 
Liquor ammoniz were added, and the separated alka- 
loids taken out by shaking with two successive 40 C.c. of 
a mixture of equal volumes of chloroform and acetic 
ether. The alkaloidal solutions were then evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue heated over a water bath until 
it ceased to lose weight. 

The general result of these experiments, as shown upon 
the tables, is to prove that some, at least, of the menstrua 
for British Pharmacopoeial tinctures might be modified 
with advantage. It is quite true that, as a rule, tinctures 
made with a strong spirit keep better and are less liable 
to deposit than when made with a weaker one. In order 
to test the effects of keeping upon the stability of the 
tinctures made during the course of the author’s oper 
ments, he kept samples of each for periods varying from 
two to three years. ‘ ge 

Of these, the only tinctures made with rectified spirit 
which show much sign of depositing are cinchona, cocci, 
and aloes. ’ 

On the other hand, tincture of conium and tincture of 
galls made with proof spirit have deposited to a consider- 
able extent. Tincture of conium would be better made 
with a menstruum composed of 3 volumes rectified spirit 
and 1 volume water. This remains clear for an indefinite 
period. As for tincture of galls, the three weaker sam- 
ples have all thrown down copious deposits; the rectified 
spirit tincture alone remaining clear and free from sedi- 
ment. As rectified spirit exhausts the drug more per- 
fectly than a weaker spirit, it would apparently be 
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advisable to make this tincture with astronger spirit than 
the proof spirit now ordered. 

Of tinctures made with rectified spirit, which are 
equally well made with a slightly weaker menstruum, 
are pyrethrum, cinnamon, asafoetida, and sumbul. 

Of tinctures now directed to be made with proof spirit, 
which yield an equally good or better product when pre- 
pared with a menstruum consisting of equal volumes of 
rectified spirit and water, are quassia, krameria, senna, 
catechu, digitalis, jaborandi, opium, aloes, cascarilla, 
and senega. 

TABLE I. 


Showing number of grains of extract yielded by 1 fluidounce 
of each sample of tincture. 








STRENGTH OF MENSTRUUM EMPLOYED. 


S. V. Rect., 4/S. V. Rect., 3 
vols.; water,| vols.; water, Proof spirit. 
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TABLE II, 


Showing amount of alkaloid (in grammes) yielded by 1 fluid- 
ounce of each of the alkaloidal tinctures. 











8. V. R., 4/8. V. R.,3 
Name, 8. V. R. | vols.; wa-| vols.; wa-|Proof s V. R., 

ter, 1 vol. | ter, 1 vol. spirit.) aq. pe. 
Aconiti......... .0185 .0246 .0246 .0244 ee 
Belladonne..... MBS | asawe .0079 .0068 .0069 
Cinchone......| .1560 1596 .1588 1690, -[. ..... 
Colchici........ .00386 | ..... .0030 .0032 0084 
Conii...........| .0875 | ..... .0477 .0465 0471 
Hyoscyami,....| .0059 oe .0053 .0060 .0062 
Jaborandi......| .0198 | ..... .0360 .0454 .0516 
ODE 05 50 910554 8874 | wo .e 3884 -4068 , 4252 
Stramonii...... Cy ee ee 0104 .0091 -*| .0052 
Veratri viridis..| .0229 .0294 0311 .0860 | ..... 























—Brit. and Col. Drugg. of September 6th, 1890. 





Arsenite of Copper in Dysentery.—In the Medical 
Bulletin (August, p. 283, after Chem. and Drugg.) Dr. J. 
Swain confirms the recommendation by Dr. J. Aulde of 
arsenite of copper as a remedy in dysentery and allied 
intestinal disorders. He refers to twelve patients, vary- 
ing in age from 3 weeks to 60 years, all of whom were 
cured. In the case of the youngest, the dose given was a 
teaspoonful of a mixture of z}5 grain of the salt in 4 
ounces of water, a dose being givenevery ten minutes for 
one hour, and then hourly. 
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THE OLEOREFRACTOMETER AND ITS USES. 


A instrument for examining oils as to their iden- 

tity and purity has been devised by Ferdinand Jean, 
of Paris. It has recently been described by Dr. Muter in 
the Analyst (May, 1890). From his report we take the 
following: 

The analysis of oils and fats at the Paris Municipal 
Laboratory is practically carried out by three observa- 
tions: (1) the density; (2) the thermelzometer [an instru- 
ment for taking the temperature produced when known 
quantities of an oil or fat and of sulphuric acid are mixed 
together]; (3) by the important instrument with which 
we are now about to deal, the construction of which will 
be evident on studying the drawing. The centre of the 
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Jean’s Oleorefractometer. 


instrument is formed by a circular metallic receptacle, 
BB, closed by two opposite lenses, E E, from which extend 
two tubes, 88, the one ending in a collimator, G, and the 
other in a short-visioned telescope, M. In the middle of 
the receptable is placed an inner metallic reservoir, A, 
having glass sides placed at a suitable angle, so as to form 
a prism. In front of the field glass of the telescope is a 
photographic scale, H, and there is also a movable vertical 
shutter, so placed as to divide the luminous field of the 
instrument into two parts, the one being quite bright, 
while the other isin shadow. It is the position of the 
edge of this shadow on the scales that determines the 
readings with the apparatus. If thesame liquid be placed 
in both reservoirs, the shadow will come on the zero of 
the scale; but if a different liquid be placed in the inner 
prismatic reservoir, the shadow will come at some point 
either to the right or to the left of the zero, according to 
the nature of the refractive power of the liquid. The ap- 
pearance of the shadow in the field is shown in the draw- 
ing. The illumination is obtained by an ordinary gas jet 
placed opposite to the collimator end of the instrument. 
Both receptacles are furnished with draw-off cocks, and 
are enclosed in an outer case (not shown in the drawing), 
into which water is put for the purpose of regulating the 
temperature, and which case is heated by a little lamp 
placed underneath, sv as to maintain its contents at any 
desired degree. M. Jean has invented a typical oil that 
gives no refraction, and with which the outer receptacle 
is always filled, and the temperature is brought to 22° ©, 
If now some more of this oil be also brought to 22° C. and 
placed in the prismatic reservoir, the shadow will mark 
zero, or if it does not do so, it is adjusted to that point by 
moving the shutter. The typical oil is then run out of the 
prism, and the oil to be tested, having been brought to 
22° C., is placed therein and the reading istaken. All the 
vegetable oils, and some marine animal oils, deviate the 
shadow to the right of the zero, while the terrestrial ani- 
mal oils act in the contrary sense. It takes about half 
an hour to regulate the instrument and get all the tem- 
peratures equal in the reservoirs, but once this is attained 
one sample after another can be done at intervals of five 
minutes, a portion of every sample of oil being used to 
rinse out the inner prismatic reservoir before actually 
filling it for observation. The following table will give 
some idea of the differences that can be got between the 
various vegetable oils: 


ee a aarti cigs Vietmemeeeadtesiee<s;6 + 1.5to + 2. 
GAR Gained f Pas wimendtans ose lay + 16.5to +,175, 
WRPSIREINEA GRIMES 6 a3 x0 hoc 4:00:94: ;0:0:0,0.08 000676 + 4.5. 
Sesame.... .... Pasihs.s oo-cen, ehasrscas +17 

NUNEEINEn s 6-50-05: thos, 4:06. 5.0.00 45066 s 6 + 20, 

CMMI Pe rick ae sages $6.00 p Gece monte + 40 
RHEE Scr cen C etre ced eenee tions + 58 
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Of the animal oils and fats which go to the left we 
have: 






Mutton Tallow.... . 5 
Butter Fat..... 0... .........000 « SL iis obietlets 
Margarin (average) ; 
Oli Bites ai iis asics brat} ine sisidle <a:diade'a | je ieee’ — 84, 
Before observing any oil, it is to be, if at all rancid, 
shaken up in a separator with hot alcohol to remove the 
free fatty acids, and dried at 110° C. This is especially 
necessary in the examination of the lower qualities of 
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olive oil; and, indeed, with this particular oil it is always 
desirable to proceed in this manner, if a preliminary ex- 
amination of the oil itself does not indicate the proper re- 
fraction. s 

In applying the oleorefractometer to solid fats, such as 
butter and lards, it is necessary to work at 45°C. The 
butter is first melted at the lowest possible temperature 
and strained through muslin. It is then dissolved in 
ether, and the ethereal solution is shaken up in a separa- 
tor with tepid water. The solution is then transferred to 
a flat-bottomed flask, the ether is distilled off, and the 
residual fat is slowly heated up to 110° C. till quite dry. 
Lastly, it is cooled down to 45° C. and examined in the 
refractometer. Thus treated, butter gives a refraction of 
35 to the left, while margarin gives an average of 15 in 
the same direction. 

The instrument has also proved useful in the examina- 
tion of methylated spirit, oil of turpentine, and will prob- 
ably also prove serviceable in the examination of essen- 
tial oils. It is still in its infancy, as it were, and quite 
expensive, costing at present some eighty dollars. It is 
made by Dubosq. 


Alkaloidal Values of Annual and Biennial Hyoscy- 
amus. 


A. W. GERRARD, in a paper read at the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference, remarked that the biennial variety 
of henbane is believed to be more active, and stated to be 
so in various text books, but information on the whole 
was meagre, and no attempt seemed to have been made 
to determine with accuracy the value of the two kinds. 
The author’s experiments extended over two years, this 
time being necessary in order to enable him to obtain 
three good specimens of each henbane. The parts exam- 
ined were the leaves and tops of the annual plant, the first 
year's leaves and the roots of the biennial, and the second 
year’s tops of the same plant. These were selected be- 
cause, with the — of the root, they represented the 
various sorts of henbane used in this country [England]. 
The root was taken once in August and once at the end of 
December, the flowering tops of the biennial plant in June 
and July, and the annual leaves and tops at the end of July. 
The method of extraction of the various parts was the 
same in each case. The air-dried root or leaf was placed 
in a large pan and dried to a constant weight. One kilo- 
gramme of the dried substance was reduced to powder, 
then macerated and percolated with proof spirit to exhaus- 
tion. The fluid percolated was distilled, and the residue 
in the retort evaporated to an extract. This was mixed 
and agitated with hydrochloric acid, and filtered and 
made up to 100 C.c. with water. For the removal of the 
alkaloids the solution of the former process was treated 
with ammonium hydrate in excess, and the liberated prin- 
ciples taken up with three quantities of chloroform. The 
mixed solution was exposed to air to allow a little ammo- 
nia to escape, and then shaken out with hydrochloric 
acid. After concentration of the solution of hydrochlo- 
rates fresh ammonia was added and the liquid shaken out 
with ether. The alkaloids were obtained in a condition 
partly crystalline and Tr. amorphous. The estimate 
of the bases and residue was done volumetrically by means 
of a solution of hydrochloric acid, and in all cases a check 





analysis was made. The results showed that— 
First year’s biennial leaf contains......... 0.6 per mille. 
Second year’s biennial tops contain........0.6 " 
Annual leaves and tops contain............ 0.6 ef 


Biennial roots contain. .................+. 1.6 


This average proportion of alkaloid was made up of hyos- 
cyamine and atropine. 

From these results he gathered three important facts : 
(1) That annual leaves, first and second year’s biennial 
leaves and tops have the same alkaloidal value; (2) That 
the first year’s biennial root is much richer in alkaloids 
than the leaves or tops of the annual or biennial plants ; 
and (3) That the locality and growth do not appear to 
have much influence on the amount of alkaloids present. 

Then there were a few bearings of pharmaceutical in- 
terest. With rectified spirit the biennial root yielded an 
excellent extract which could be standardized readily, and 
the dose of which would be} to } that of the B. P. extract. 
Furthermore, it would be free from all disagreeable odor 
or taste. He would suggest that the biennial root and the 
alcoholic extract of it should be made official; the addi- 
tion would be valuable, reliable, and economical compared 
with the present extract. With regard to the preference 
for biennial leaves, there seemed to be no good grounds 
for it ; it was entirely founded upon prejudice, dependent 
in its turn probably upon its two years of life, its more 
luxuriant growth, and its selection by the pharmacopeceias. 
So also, with regard to therapeutical value, it was highly 
improbable that any difference would be found between 
the two henbanes. This view was supported by the fact 
that tinctures of the two drugs had been alternately given 
in the University College Hospital without any difference 
being discernible. If care were taken in selecting good 


leaves the pharmacist might depend upon the value of the 
products. 
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Mr. Holland, who had supplied some of the part. wrote 
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of a specimen found in a gravelly soil which flowered in 
the first year, as both the carrot and mangel-wurzel 
would sometimes do. Another wild specimen was sent 
by him from Bognor, in Sussex. It was small compared 
with the cultivated varieties. In the second year the root 
of the biennial henbane shrivelled up almost to nothing, 
but allowed to grow to December it became often as thic 
as a parsnip.—Br. and Col. Drugg. 


Liquid Kino. 


Mr. J. H. MAIDEN lately read before the Royal Society 
of Victoria a paper which is quoted by the British and 
Colonial Druggist. 

Angophora intermedia, D. C., the narrow-leaved apple 
tree, is a tallish tree, which extends from Victoria to 
Queensland, and is the only species of the genus which is 
found in the southern colony. In the following respect it 
is, perhaps, unique amongst Australian trees. Frequent- 
ly, when an incision is made into the bark, and more par- 
ticularly when the knobby excrescences sometimes found 
on this tree are cut, there exudes a watery liquid, which 
occasionally is almost as clear and as colorless as water, 
and at other times of an orange-brown or reddish-brown 
color, and of the consistence of a thin extract, or even as 
thick as treacle. This is doubtless the substance which 
was sent from New South Wales to the Paris Exposition 
of 1867, labelled ‘‘ apple-tree juice,” with the statement 
that it is used as a varnish; but this is not correct, as the 
liquid is aqueous. It is used by fishermen for tanning 
their nets. Mr. Kirton informed Baron von Mueller that 
a single tree will yield as much as 2 gallons of liquid, 
which is generally called ‘‘ liquid kino.” This is a modest 
computation, for the tree which yielded the Bangley Creek 
sample (infra) — from 8 to10 gallons. The quantity 
is, in any case, by no means small, and is dependent on a 
variety of circumstances. 

Two samples of this ‘‘ liquid kino”’ having recently been 
forwarded to the Technological Museum, the author has 
had an opportunity of examining it. 

1. From Bangley Creek, Cambewarra, N. S. W., of a 
clear reddish-brown color, and, in order to give precision 
to the tint, it is very like raw linseed oil, 7 ih ic tur- 
pentine, or dark balsam of copaiba, but redder than any 
ofthem. It has aspecific gravity of 1.008 at 60° F., and 
an acidulous smell (owing to the presence of acetic acid), 
accompanied by an odor not so pleasant and reminding 
one somewhat of spent tan liquors. It deposits a quantity 
of sediment of a buff color, consisting alanout entirely of 
catechin. It contains tannic acid 0.772 per cent, ‘ non- 
tannin” 0.508 per cent (Lowenthall’s process). The water 
amounts to no less than 98.3 per cent. The catechin was 
not estimated in this sample. 

2. This was obtained from Cambewarra, but from a dif- 
ferent locality. It is darker in color than the preceding 
sample, being of arichrubycolor. Like No. 1, it deposits 
a small quantity of sediment (catechin). This liquid kino 
had a specific gravity of 1.022 at 60° F. when received in 
April, 1888. 

he following results were obtained in December to 
January, 1889: Tannic acid, 3.048 per cent (of the liquid 
kino, without evaporating); ‘‘non-tannic,” 1.27 per cent 
(a portion of liquid kino, kept in agitation so as to obtain 
a fair proportion of Sediment, was added to water to make 
up the strength of 1 grain of liquid kino to the liter) ; water, 
96.7 per cent (after filtration from deposited catechin). 
The catechin and a little phlobaphene filtered off were 
found to be in the proportion of 0.495 per cent of the origi- 
nal liquid kino. Ether agitated with the filtrate took up 
0.15 per cent, of which one-third was estimated to be cate- 
chin and the rest resin. 

Mr. Kirton has recorded liquid kino from the Illawarra 
district of New South Wales, but since there appears to 
be no reason why it should be found in one colony more 
than another, it will doubtless also be obtainable in Vic- 
toria, most likely on application to fishermen. 


Separation of Arsenic from Glycerin. 


Mr. Louis SIEBOLD says that he has successfully re- 
moved arsenic contaminating glycerin by wie eer it 
with freshly precipitated ferric hydrate. The glycerin was 
to be diluted with half its volume of water, and then a mode- 
rate quantity of the freshly precipitated, well-washed hy- 
drate was tobe added. These were to bestirred together, 
warmed, allowed to stand some hours, and filtered. The 
filtrate—which rapidly passed through—was free from ar- 
senic (and also from sulphur compounds). It also con- 
tained no iron, and only required to be evaporated to the 
proper specific gravity ; distillation was unnecessary. 
second method consisted in treating dilute glycerin with 
a small proportion of permanganate of potassium at an 
elevated temperature. In this, however, redistillation 
was requisite. 





Aristol is said to be an excellent application for piles, 
both external and internal.— Western Druggist. 
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The New Tariff. 
Wes take from the New York Tribune of October 2d the 


following 
cern the 


rtions of the present tariff which chiefly con- 
rug trade. The title of the new law is ‘ An 


Act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, 
and for other purposes.” With few exceptions the lan- 


guage of the law is given below without change. 


The 


aw provides as follows: ‘‘ That onand after thesixth day 


of October, 1890, unless otherwise &p 


in this act, there shall be levied, col 


ecially provided for 
ected, and paid upon 


all articles imported from foreign countries, and men- 
tioned in the schedule herein contained, the rates of duty 
which are, by the schedules and paragraphs, respectively 


prescribed. ” 


SCHEDULE A. 


CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS, 


Acids. 


Acetic or pyroligneous acid, not ex- 
ceeding the specific gravity of 1.047 
— pound .. 

xceeding the specific gravity of 
1.047 per pound 

Boracic acid, per pound.............. 

Chromic acid, per pound.............. 

Citric acid, per pound...........- 

Sulphuric acid, a oil of vitriol, not 
otherwise specially provided for, per 
SOMEEIIEISL cid uict, Gc. isavess. coteoses ss 

Tannic acid or tannin, per pound.. 

Tartaric acid, per pound Matai sisaise sis 

Alcohoiic perfumery, including cologne 
water and other toilet waters, per 


re 


ee ee 


gallon and ad valorem............... $2 & 50 pe 


Alcoholic compounds not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, per gallon and 


SE WONOVOM 665s cieicein cess sinceies 040s $2 & 2B pc 


Alumina, alum, alum cake, patent 
alum, sulphate of alumina, and alu- 
minous cake, and alum in crystals or 
ground, per pound 

Ammonia—Carbonate of, per pound... 
— of, or sal ammoniac, per 


eee wee eereeressese 


sulp cole of, per pound......... .... 
Blacking of ail kinds, ad valorem..... 
Blue vitriol, or sulphate of copper, per 
“| en cme ee renee 
Bone-char, suitable for use in decolor- 
izing sugars, ad valorem............ 
Borax, crude, or borate of — or bo- 
rate oi lime, per pound. . 
Refined borax, per pound...... ...... 
Onalke refined, per pound 
Chalk, prepared, pepeenenee French 
and ‘red, per poun 
All other chalk preparations not spe- 
cially provided for, ad valorem.. 
Chloroform, per pound 


eee ee Cee eeeeeee 


New rate. 


1fc 
4c 
+c 
25 pc 
2c 
25 pec 
3c 
5c 
4c 


lc 


20pe 
25c 


Coal-Tar Preparations. 


All coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever 
name known, and not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, ad valorem.... 

All preparations of coal tar, not colors 
or dyes, not specially provided for, 
ld RPE vi cia 56's 0 0 o:cciviciei- «4.05.0 0s 

Cobalt, oxide of, per pound........... 

Collodion and all compounds of pyroxy- 
line, by whatever name known, per 

und 
lled or in sheets, but not made up 
into articles, per pound 
If in finished or in partly finished ar- 
ticles, per —_ and ad valorem.. 

Coloring for brandy, wine, beer, or 
other liquors, ad valorem. 

Copperas, or sulphate of iron, per pound 

Drugs, such as barke, beans, berries, 
balsams, buds, bulbs, and. bulbous 
roots, and excrescences, such as nut- 
galls, fruits, flowers, dried fibres, 
grains, gums and gum resins, herbs, 
leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, roots 
and stems, spices, vegetables, seeds 
(aromatic, not garden seeds), andseeds 
of morbid  safgh , weeds, woods used 
expressly for dyeing, and dried in- 
sects, any of the foregoing which are 
not edible, but which have been ad- 
vanced in value or condition by re- 
fining or grinding, or by other pro- 
cess of manufacture, and not espe- 
cially provided for in this act, ad 
valorem...... 

Ethers, sulphuric, per pound.... ..... 

Spirits 'of nitrous ether, per pound . 

— — ™ or essences, per 


re 


25 pe 


20 pe 
80c 


50c 
60c 


Old rate. 


2c 
10c 
4&5ic 


15 pe 
10c 


Free 
$1 
10c 


$2 & 50 pe 


$2 & 26 pe 


35 pc 


20pe 
20pe 


60c & 25 pc —— 


50 pe 


foe 


10 pe 
40c 
25c 
$2 50 


50 pe 
ioc 


10pe 
50c 
80c 
$2 50 


$1 


Extractsand decoctions of logwood and 
other dye woods, extract of sumac, 
and extracts of barks, such as are 
commonly used for dyeing or tan- 
ning, not specially provided for in 
this act, per pound 

Extracts of hemlock bark, per pound.. 

Gelatin, glue, and isinglass or fish- glue, 
valued at not above seven cents per 

RUADOMEE GR Giaiccececsis© Riel ol oie 7 cRCG HA CIs pias Kien 
alued at above seven cents per 
pound, and not above thirty cents 
per pound, ad valorem............ 
Valued at above thirty cents per 
pound, ad valorem,............... 

Glycerin, crude, not purified, per 

POU a ccisic cists «: scar Oesenes.s 
Refined, per pound.......... ....... 

Indigo, extracts or pastes of, per pound. 
Carmined, per pound 

Ink and ink powders, printers’ ink, and 
all other ink not specially provided 
TON, BG VOIOTORD e666 5 o.6c:v:a:0.0.000008 8: 

Iodine, resublimed, per pound. 

Iodoform, per pound 

Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or 
other forms, per pound.. 

Magnesia, carbonate of, medicinal, per 
pound 
Calcined, per pound..............-.. 
Sulphate, or Epsom salts, per pound.. 

Morphia, or morphine, and all salts 
thereof, per ounce................6. 


Oils. 


Alizarine assistant, or soluble oil, or ole- 
ate of soda, or Turkey red oil, con- 
taining fifty per centum or more of 
castor oil, per gallon.. ... ......... 

Containing less than fifty per centum 
of castor oil, per gallon.. ...... ... 

All other, ad valorem 

Castor oil, per gallon..... .... . ..... 

Cod-liver oil, per gallon............. < 

Cottonseed oil, per gallon of 74 pounds’ 
weight. 

Croton oil, per pound....... ... ..... 

Flaxseed or linseed and poppyseed oil, 
raw, boiled, or oxidized, per gallon 
of 74 pounds’ weight 

Fusel oil, or amylic alcohol, ad valorem. 

Hemp seed oil and rape seed oil, per 


ey 


Seer e ee meee ene 


ee ee ey 


ETONNS Haceia lars a sic D i ccotesateren sininie steel 
Olive oil, fit for salad purposes, per 
(OT RG Gre DECRIATOC COE Po aCe eee e 
Peppermint oil, per pound............ 


Seal, herring, whale, and other fish oil 
not specially provided for, per gallon. 

Opium, aqueous extract of, for medi- 
cinal uses, and tincture of, as lauda- 
num, and all other liquid prepara- 
tions of opium, not specially provided 
TOPS AG VAIOTOIN: <6. 6.6.6:005.5'0, 0000008 

Opium containing less than 9 per cen- 
tum of morphia, and opium prepared 
for smoking, per pound 

But opium prepared for smoking and 
other preparations of opium deposited 
in bonded warehouses shall not be re- 
moved therefrom without payment 
of duties, and such duties shall not 
be refunded. 


Paints, Colors, and Varnishes. 


Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, includ- 
ing barytes earth, unmanufactured, 
BUONO 516 5s 060 456.8 4 « aye wis. 0 4456 s016 a0 
Manufactured, per ton............... 

Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, Chi- 
nese, and all others, containing ferro- 
cyanide of iron, dry or ground in or 
mixed with oil, per pound........... 
In pulp or mixed with water, per 

pound on the material contained 
therein when dr 

Blanc-fixe, or satin white, or artificial 
sulphate of barytes, per pound Ace 

Black, made from bone, ivory, or vege- 
table, under whatever name known, 
including boneblack and lampblack, 
dry or ground in oil or water, ad va- 
GE Soa aisle a,c 4054.0 kn olsico sca ¥.o se oe 

Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all 
other chromium colors in which lead 
and bichromate of potash or soda are 
compunent parts, dry or ground in or 
mixed with oil, per pound 
In pulp or mixed with water, per 

pound on the material contained 
therein when d 

Ochre and ochrey earths, sienna and 
sienna earths, umber and umber 
earths, not specially provided for in 
this act, dry, per pound..... be emacs 
Ground in oil, per pound............ 

Ultramarine blue, per pound.. 


eee ee eee eg eee 


New rate. 


fe 
4c 


4c 


25 pe 
380 pe 


18¢ 
#0 


10e 
380 pe 
80c 
$1 50 
54c 
4c 
8-10c 
50c 


80c 
40c 
80 pe 
80c 
15¢ 
10c 
380c 
82c 
10pe 
10c 


85¢ 
80c 


8c 


40 pe 


$12 


#1 12 
$6 72 


6c 


6c 


3-4c 


2 pe 


4tc 


4$c 
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Old rate. 











































































10-20 pe 
10 pe 


25-30 pc 


25-30 pec 
25-30 pc 
2c 
5c 


10pe 
10pe 


30 pe 
40c 
$2 
3-The 
5c 
10c 
4c 


$1 


25 pe 
25 pe 
25 pe 
80c 
25 pe 
25c 
50c 
25c 
10pe 
10c 


25 pe 
2pe 


2 pe 


40 pe 


$10 


10pe 
tc pound 


20-25 pe 


20-25 pe 


25 pe 
20-25 pc 


25 pe i 


25 pe 


$c 
lic 
5c 
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Varnishes, including so-called gold size* 
or japan, ad valorem................ 
On spirit varnishes for the alcohol 

contained therein, per gallon addi- 
er ee er jews 

Vermilion red, and colors containing 
quicksilver, dry or ground in oil or 
water, per pound 

Wash blue, containing ultramarine, per 
en Pree eee 

Whiting and Paris white, dry, per 
pound 
Ground in oil or putty, per pound. 

Zinc, oxide of, and white paint contain- 
ing zinc, but not containing lead, dry, 
per pound 
Ground in oil, per pound............. 

All other paints and colors, whether 
dry or mixed, or ground in water or 
oil, including lakes, crayons, smalts 
and frostings, not specially provided 
for in this act, and artists’ colors of 
all kinds, in tubes or otherwise, ad 
DNR 556-<n0550s.5000ss aenaveed 

All paints and colors, mixed or ground 
with water or solutions other than 
oil, and commerciaily known as ar- 
tists’ water color paints, ad valorem.. 


Lead Products. 


Acetate of lead, white, per pound. ... 
EE; SOMONE css os os00 0000 
Litharge, per pound.... .............. 
Nitrate of lead, per pound........ . , 
Orange mineral, per pound.. ......... 
Red lead, per pound wots 
White lead and white paint containing 
lead, dry or in pulp, or ground or 
mixed with oil, per pound 
Phosphorus, per pound...............- 


Pctash. 


Bichromate and chromate of, per pound. 
Caustic or hydrate of, refined in sticks 


ee eee ee ee 


ee ee 


OP RE, 50 OOF WOU. «5 656 55558--5 
Hydriodate, iodide, and iodate of, per 
DME choachebsctssSbsxtassyn cee +> 
Nitrate of, or saltpetre, refined, per 
eee ee 
Prussiate of, red, per pound........... 
TEOW, POF DORR | oo. si 58005000 
Preparations. 


All medicinal preparations, including 
medicinal proprietary preparations, 
of which alcohol is a component part, 
or in the preparation of which alcohol 
is used, not specially provided for, per 
a cs etasensueesey esses os 

All medicinal preparations, including 
medicinal proprietary preparations, 
of which alcohol is not a component 
part, and not specially provided for in 
this act, ad valorem 


Calumel and other mercurial medicinal 


preparations, ad valorem........ ... 
Products or preparations known as al- 
kalies, alkaloids, distilled oils, essen- 
tial oils, expressed oils, rendered oils, 
and all combinations of the foregoing, 
and all chemical compounds and salts 
not specially provided for, ad valo- 
Pe. Sov peewee Scie ° 
Preparations used as applications to the 
hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, such as 
cosmetics, dentifrices, pastes, po- 
mades, powders, and tonics, including 
all known as toilet preparations, not 
specially provided for, ad valorem... 
Santonine, and all salts thereof con- 
taining 80 per centum or over of san- 
tonine 
Soap: Castile soap, per pound......... 
Fancy, perfumed, and all descrip- 
tions of toilet soap, per pound..... 
All other soaps, not specially provided 
rr eae 


Soda. 


Bicarbonate of soda, or supercarbonate 
of soda, or saleratus, per pound..... ° 
Hydrate of, or caustic soda, per pound.. 


ee ee ee ee | 


Bichromate and chromate of, per 
MINE 5 cnn see'.<s “os pnvese somes 
Sal-soda, or soda crystals, and sodaash, 
r pound..... Sin seh a ae nso 
Silicate of, or other alkaline silicate, 
ee boo neeewen 


Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, or nitre 
RR OER on ss n.gs000<009500009%8 


Sponges, ad valorem.................6- 
Strychnia, or strychnine, and all salts 

teereot, per OUNCE. ... 220.2 0..s000 
Sulphur, refined, per ton.............. 


Sublimed, or flowers of, per ton.,.... 
Sumac, ground, per pound............. 
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New rate. 


35 pe 
$1 82 


12¢ 
3c 


25 pe 


30 pe 
54¢ 
34c 
3c 


34c 
de 


3c 
20c 


5c 


50c 


50 pe 
$2 50 
1ze 
L5c 
20pe 


1c 
1c 


Old rate. 


40 pc *Free 


$1 32 


25 pe 
2 pe 
4c 


lc 


lic 
1gc 


50c 


25 pe 


25 pe 


%pe 


50 pe 
$3 
20pe 
15c 


4 


20 pe 


lic 


20pe 
20 pe 


50c 
$10 
$20 
3-10c 


Tartar, cream of, and patent tartar, per 
DOMME Don a04 psnnyeh ds <>rues. sone 

Tartars and lees crystals, partly refined, 
DEE DONOR, sob 552+-sh cans s SGenee es 


Tartrate of soda and potassa, or Rochelle 
REE, GION HOU, soos sive ssbb otece 


SCHEDULE B. 
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New rate. Old rate. 
6c 6c 
4c 4c 
3c 8c 


EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE, 


Glass and Glassware. 


Green, and colored, moulded or pressed, 
and flint, and lime glass bottles, hold- 
ing more than one pint, and demi- 
johns, and carboys (covered or un- 
covered), and other moulded or 
pressed green and colored and flint 
or lime bottle glassware, not spe- 
cially provided for, per pound....... 

Green, and colored, moulded or pressed, 
and flint, and lime glass bottles, and 
vials holding not more than one pint 
and not less than one-quarter of a 
TY iecnde ly PE Pee ee ee 
If holding less than one-fourth of a 


New rate. Old rate. 
1c *1c 
lfc *1c 
50c *ic pound, 


OE a” ey a ee 
(*30 p c when filled, exclusive of con- 
tents.) 


All articles enumerated in the preceding paragraph, if filled, 


and not otherwise provided for in this act, and the contents are 
subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to arate of duty based 
upon the value, the value of such bottles, vials, or other vessels 
shall be added to the value of the contents for the ascertain- 
ment of the dutiable value of the latter; but if filled and not 
otherwise provided for in this act, and the contents are not sub- 
ject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to rate of duty based 
on the value, or are free of duty, such bottles, vials, or other 
vessels, shull pay, in addition to the duty, if any, on their con- 
tents, the rates of duty prescribed in the preceding paragraph: 
Provided that no article manufactured from glass described in 
the preceding paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than 40 
per centum ad valorem (old rate, 30 p c). 


Flint and lime, pressed glassware, not 
cut, engraved, painted, etched, de- 
corated, colored, printed, stained, 
silvered, or gilded, ad valorem ..... 

All kinds of glass, cut, engraved, paint- 
ed, colored, printed, stained, deco- 
rated, silvered, or gilded, not includ- 
ing plate glass silvered, or looking 
glass plates, ad valorem........ ee 

Chemical glassware for use in labora- 
tory, and not otherwise specially 
provided for in this act, ad valorem. 

Thin blown glass, blown with or with- 
out a mould, including glass chim- 
neys and all other manufactures of 
glass, or of which glass shall be the 
component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this act, 
Es MAO os 6 ksi Seep asa hecdwsneees 

Heavy blown glass, blown with or 
without a mould, not cut or deco- 
rated, finished or unfinished, ad va- 


ee eer eee 

All cut, engraved, painted, or other- 
wise ornamented or decorated glass 
bottles, decanters, or other vessels of 
glass shall, if filied, pay duty, in ad- 
dition to any duty chargeable on the 
contents, as if not filled, unless other- 
wise specially provided for in this 
act. 

Unpolished cylinder, crown, and com- 
mon window-glass, not exceeding 10 
by 15 inches square, per pound...... 
Above that and not exceeding 16 by 

24 inches square, per pound....... 
Above that and not exceeding 24 by 
30 inches square, per pound 
Above that and not exceeding 24 by 
36 inches square, per pound....... 
All above that, per pound 

Provided, that unpolished cylinder, 
crown, and common window glass, 
imported in boxes, shall contain 50 
square feet, as nearly as sizes will 
permit, and the duty shall be com- 
puted thereon according to the ac- 
tual weight of glass. 

Cylinder and crown glass, polished, 
not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, 
por square [006 .....25 cissee scsedce 
Above that, and not exceeding 24 by 

30 inches square, per square foot.. 
Above that, and not exceeding 24 by 
60 inches square, per square foot.. 
Above that, per square foot......... 

Fluted, rolled, or rough plate glass, not 
including crown, cylinder, or com- 
mon window glass, not exceeding 10 
by 15 inches square, per square foot.. 


see ee eeeees 





60 pe 40 pe 
60 pe 45 pe 
45 pe 45 pe 
60 pe 45 pe 
60 pec 45 pc 
60 pe 45 pe 
1gc lgc 
1jc lic 
2c 2§e 
2c atc 
84c 24e 
4c 4c 
6c 6c 
20c 20c 
40c 20c 
ic ic 
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Newrate. Old rate. 
Above that, and not exceeding 16 by 


24 inches square, per square foot.. ic lc 
Above that, and not exceeding 24 by 

30 inches square, per square foot.. 14c 1gc 
All above that, per square foot...... 2co 2c 


All fluted, rolled, or rough plate glass, 
weighing over 100 pounds per 100 
square feet, shall pay an additional 
duty on the excess at the same rates 
herein imposed (the existing provi- 
sion): Provided, That all of the above 
plate glass, when ground, smoothed, 
or otherwise obscured, shall be sub- 
ject to the same rate of duty as cast 
polished plate glass unsilvered. 

Cast polished plate glass, finished or 
unfinished and unsilvered, not ex- 
ceeding 16 by 24 inches square, per 


RRIER Ne bes 5056154 410:6). aie winisiss 410 0599.6: 5c 5c 
Above that, and not exceeding 24 by 

30 inches square, per square foot.. 8c 8c 
Above that, and not exceeding 24 by 

90 inches square, per square foot.. 25c 25c 
All above that, per square foot...... 50c 50c 


Cast polished plate glass, silvered, and 
looking-glass plates, not exceeding 
16 by 24 inches square, per square 


foot.......... SRieewe tae seems ssenicis 6c 6c 
Above that, and not exceeding 24 by 

30 inches square, per square foot.. 10c 10c 
Above that, and not exceeding 24 by 

60 inches square, per square foot.. 35c 35c 
All above that, per square foot...... 60c 60c 


But no looking-glass plates, or plate 
glass silvered, when framed, shall 
pay a less rate of duty than that im- 
posed upon similar glass of like de- 
scription not framed, but shall pay 
in addition thereto upon such frames 
the rate of duty applicable thereto 
when imported separate. 

(The present additional duty when 
framed is 30 p c upon the frames.) 
Cast polished plate glass, silvered or 
unsilvered, and cylinder, crown, or 
common window glass, when ground, 
obscured, frosted, sanded, enamelled, 
bevelled, etched, embossed, engraved, 
stained, colored, or otherwise orna- 
mented or decorated, shall be subject 
to a duty of 10 p c ad valorem, in ad- 
dition to the rates otherwise charge- 

able thereon. 

(This is a new classification, such glass 
heretofore being subject to various 


duties.) 
Spectacles and eyeglasses, ad valorem. 60pc 45 pec 
On spectacle and eyeglass frames, : 
ER RESEND 5 015 515)s 410% 0isis 3) 51418 so 5 60 pe 35 & 45 pe 
On lenses costing $1.50 per gross pairs, 
or less, ad valorem.... ......... 60 pc 45 pe 


Spectacle and eyeglass lenses with 

their edges ground or bevelled to fit 

frames, ad valorem................- 60 pe 45 pe 
All stained or painted window glass 

and stained or painted glass win- 

dows, and hand, pocket, or table 

mirrors not exceeding in size 144 

square inches, with or without 

frames or cases, of whatever mate- 

rial composed, lenses of glass or peb- 

ble, wholly or partly manufactured, 

and not specially provided for in this 

act, and fusible enamel, ad valorem... 45 pc 45 pe 


FREE LIST. 


Among the articles included in the free list are the fol- 
lowing: 

Acids used for medicinal, chemical, or manufacturing pur 
poses, not specially provided for in this act. 

Aconite. 

Albumen. 

Alizarine, natural or artificial, and dyes commercially known 
as Alizarine yellow, Alizarine orange, Alizarine green, Aliza- 
rine blue, Alizarine brown, Alizarine black. (All except Aliza- 
rine now 35 per cent.) 

Ambergris. 

Aniline salts. 

Annatto, roucou, rocoa, or orleans, and all extracts of. 

Antimony ore, crude sulphite of. 

Argal, or argol, or crude tartar. 

Arrowroot, raw or manufactured. 

Arsenic and sulphide of, or orpiment. 

Arseniate of aniline. 

Articles, the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United 
States, when returned after having been exported without 
having been advanced in value or improved in condition by 
any process of manufacture or other means: casks, barrels, car- 
boys, bags, and other vessels of American manufacture exported 
filled with American products, or exported empty and returned 
filled with foreign products, including shooks when returned 
as barrels or boxes; also quicksilver flasks or bottles, of either 
domestic or foreign manufacture, which shall have been ac- 
tually exported from the United States. 

But proof of the identity of such articles shall be made, under 


general regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury; and if any such articles are subject to internal tax 
at the time of exportation, such tax shall be proved to have 
been paid before exportation, and not refunded. Provided, 
That this paragraph shall not apply to any article upon which 
an allowance of drawback has been made, the re-importation 
of which is hereby prohibited except upon payment of duties 
equal to the drawbacks allowed; or to any article imported in 
bonded warehouse and exported under any provision of law: 
And provided, further, That when manufactured tobacco which 
has been exported without payment of internal revenue tax 
shall be re-imported, it shall be retained in the custody of the 
Collector of Customs until internal revenue stamps in payment 
of the legal duties shall be placed thereon. 

Asbestos, manufactured. 

Ashes, wood and lye of, and beet-root ashes. 

Asphaltum and bitumen, crude. 

Asafoetida. 

Balm of Gilead. 

Barks, cinchona or other, from which quinine may be ex- 
tracted. 

Baryta, carbonate of, or witherite. 

Bauxite, or beauxite. 

Beeswax. (Now 20 per cent.) 

Bismuth. 

Bladders, including fish bladders or fish sounds, crude, and 
all integuments of animals not specially provided for. 

Blood, dried. 

Bones, crude, or not burned, calcined, ground, steamed, or 
otherwise manufactured, and bone dust or animal carbon, and 
bone ash, fit only for fertilizing purposes. 

Books, engravings, photographs, bound or unbound, etchings, 
maps, and charts, which shall have been printed and bound or 
manufactured more than twenty years at the date of importa- 
tion. 

Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in languages other 
thanEnglish ; also books and music, in raised print, used ex- 
clusively by the blind. (Now, 25 per cent.) 

Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound or unbound, 
maps and charts imported by authority or for the use of the 
United States or for the use of the Library of Congress. 

Books, maps, lithographic prints, and charts, specially im- 
ported, not more than two copies in any one invoice, in good 
faith, for the use of any society incorporated or established for 
educational, philosophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for 
the encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use or by order 
of any college, academy, school, or seminary of learning in the 
United States, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Books, or libraries, or parts of libraries, and other household 
effects of persons or families from foreign countries, if actually 
used abroad by them not less than one year, and not intended 
for any other person or persons, nor for sale. 

Bromine. 

Bullion, gold or silver. 

Burgundy pitch. 

Cabinets of old coins and medals, and other collections of an- 
tiquities, but the term ‘‘ antiquities” as used in this act shall 
include only such articles as are suitable for souvenirs or cabi- 
net collections, and which shall have been produced at any pe- 
riod prior to the year 1700. 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Camphor, crude. 

Castor, or castoreum. 

Catgut, whipgut, or wormgut, unmanufactured, or not fur- 
ther manufactured than in strings or cords. (Other than for 
musical instruments, old rate 25 per cent.) 

Cerium. 

Chalk, unmanufactured. 

Charcoal. ; 

Chicory root, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. (Now 
2c per pound.) 

Civet, crude. 

Clay, common blue, in casks, suitable for the manufacture of 
crucibles. (Now $3 per ton.) 

Coal-tar, crude. (Now 20 per cent.) 

Cobalt (now 20 per cent), and cobalt ore. 

Cocculus indicus. 

Cochineal. 

Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and fibre, leaves, and shells of. 

Coffee. 

Coins, gold, silver, and copper. 

Cork wood or cork bark, unmanufactured. 

Cryolite or kryolith. 

Cudbear. 

Curry and curry powder. 

Cutch. 

Cuttlefish bone. 

Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or undried, but _unground. 
(Now 2c per pound.) 

Divi-divi. 

Dragon’s blood. 

Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs 
and bulbous roots, excrescences such as nutgalls, fruits, flow- 
ers, dried fibres, and dried insects, grains, gums and gum 
resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, roots and stems, 
spices, vegetables, seeds aromatic and seeds of morbid growth, 
weeds, and woods used expressly for dyeing; any of the fore- 
going which are not edible and are in a crude state, and not ad- 
vanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, or by 
other process of manufacture, and not specially provided for in 
this act. 

Eggs of birds, fish, and insects. 

Emery ore. 

Ergot. 

Farina. 

Fruit plants, tropicaland semi-tropical, for the purpose of 


- propagation or cultivation. 


Gambier, 
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Glass broken, and old glass, which cannot be cut for use, and 
fit only to be remanufactured. 

Glass plates or discs, rough-cut or unwrought, for use in the 
manufacture of optical instruments, spectacles, and eyeglasses, 
and suitable only for such use; provided, however, that such 
discs exceeding eight inches in diameter may be polished suffi- 
—— to enable the character of the glass to be determined. 


ce. 

India rubber, crude, and milk of, and old scrap or refuse india 
rubber which has been worn out by use and is fit only for re- 
manufacture. 

Indigo. 

Iodine, crude. 

Ipecac. 

Iridium. 

Ivory and vegetable ivory, not sawed. cut, or otherwise manu- 
factured. 

Jalap. 

Kelp. 

Kieserite. 

Kyanite, or cyanite, and kainite. 

Lac-dye, crude, seed, button, stick and shell. 

Lac spirits. 

Lactarine. 

Leeches. 

Lemon juice, lin:e juice, and sour orange juice. 

Licorice root, unground. 

Lime, citrate of. 

Lime, chloride of, or bleaching powder. 

Litmus, prepared or not prepared. 

Madder and munjeet, or Indian madder, ground or prepared, 
and all extracts of. : 

Magnesite, or native mineral carbonate of magnesia. 

Magnesium. 

Manganese, oxide and ore of. 

Manna. 

Manuscripts. 

Marshmallows. : 

Metals of gold, silver, or copper, such as trophies or prizes 

Mineral waters, all not artificial. 

Moss, seaweeds, and vegetable substances, crude or unmanu- 
factured, not otherwise specially provided for in this act. 

Musk, crude, in natural pods. 

Myrobolan. a 
Newspapers and periodicals; but the term “periodical 
as herein used shall be understood to embrace only unbound or 
paper-covered publications, containing current literature of the 
day and issued regularly at stated periods, as weekly, monthly, 

or —— 
ux vomica. ’ ; 

Oils: Almond, amber, crude and rectified ambergris, anise or 
anise seed, aniline, aspic or spike lavender, bergamot, cajuput, 
caraway, cassia, cinnamon, cedrat, chamomile, citronella or 
lemon grass, civet, fennel, jasmine or jasimine, jaglandium, 
juniper, lavender, lemon, lime, mace, neroli or orange flower, 
nut oil or oil of nuts, not otherwise specially provided for in 
this act ; orange oil, olive oil for manufacturing or mechanical 
purposes, unfit for eating and not otherwise provided for in this 
act; attar of roses, palm and cocoanut, rosemary or anthoss, 
sesame or sesamum seed or bean, thyme, origanum red or white, 
valerian, and also spermaceti, whale, and other fish oils of Ame- 
rican fisheries, and all other articles the produce of such fisher- 
ies. 

Opium, crude or unmanufactured, and not adulterated, con- 
taining 9 per centum and over of morphia. (Now $1 per pound,) 

Orange and lemon peel, not preserved, candied, or otherwise 
prepared. 

Orchil, or orchil liquid. 

Osmium. 

Palladium. 

Paraffin. 

Parchment and vellum. : " 

Personal and household effects not merchandise, of citizens of 
the United States dying in foreign countries. 

Philosophical and scientific apparatus, instruments, and pre- 
parations ; statuary, casts of marble, bronze, alabaster, or plas- 
ter of Paris; paintings, drawings, and etchings, specially im- 
ported in g faith for the use of any society or institution 
incorporated or established for religious, philosophical, educa- 
tional, scientific, or literary purposes, or for encouragement of 
the fine arts, and not intended for sale. 

Phosphates, crude or native. 

Plants, trees, shrubs, roots, seed cane, and seeds, all of the 
foregoing imported by the Department of Agriculture or the 
United States Botanic Gardens. 

Plaster of Paris and sulphate of lime, unground. 

Platina, in ingots, bars, sheets, and wire. 

Platinum, unmanufactured, and vases, retorts, and other ap- 
paratus, vessels, and parts thereof composed of platinum, for 
chemical uses. 

lumbago. ° F 
evry a carbonate of, or “‘ black salts.” Caustic pot- 
ash (now 20 per cent), or hydrate of, not inciuding refined, in 
sticks or rolls. Nitrate of potash (now 1c per pound), or saltpe- 
tre, crude. Sulphate of potash, crude or refined. Chlorate of 
potash (now 3c per pound). Muriate of potash (now 25 per 
i aiideaid books, implements, sag omgpcersc and tools 
e, occupation, or employment, in the actual possession a’ 
gs os of seer arriving in the United States; but this ex- 
emption shall not be construed to include machinery or other 
articles imported for use in any manufacturing establishment, 
or for any other person or persons, or for sale. 
Pumice. ’ . 
Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of cinchona 


rk. ; 

Regalia and gems, statues, statuary, and specimens of sculp- 
Pano here sesh imported in good faith for the use of any 
society incorporated or established solely for educational, philo- 
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sophical, literary, or religious purposes, or for the encou rage 
ment of fine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, 
academy, school, seminary of learning, or public library in the 
United States. 

But the term ‘ regalia” as herein used shall be held to em- 
brace only such insignia of rank or office or emblems as may be 
worn upon the person or borne in the hand during public ex- 
ercises of the society or institution, and shall not include arti- 
cles of furniture or fixtures or of regular wearing apparel, nor 
personal property of individuals. 

Saffron and safflower, and extract of, and saffron cake. 

Sago, crude, and sago flower. 

Salacine. 

Seeds: Anise, canary, caraway, cardamom, coriander, cotton, 
cumin, fennel, fenugreek, hemp (now ic per pound); hoar- 
hound, mustard, rape, St. John’s bread or bean, sugar beet, 
mangel wurzel, sorghum or sugarcane for seed, and all flower 
and grass seeds (now 20 per cent); bulbs and bulbous roots, not 
edible; all the foregoing not specially provided for. 

Selep, or saloup. 

Skeletons and other preparations of anatomy. 

Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate, and chlorate of. (Now 25 
per cent.) 

Specimens of natural history, botany, and mineralogy, when 
imported for cabinets or as objects or science, and not for sale. 

Spices: Cassia, cassia vera, and cassia buds, unground. 

Cinnamon and chips of, unground. 

Cloves and clove stems, unground. 

Ginger root, unground and not preserved or candied. 
Mace. 

Nutmegs. 

Pepper, black or white, unground. 

Pimento, unground. 

Storax, or styrax. 

Strontia, oxide of, and ‘protoxide of strontia, and strontianite 
or mineral carbonate of strontia. 

Sulphur, lac or precipitated, and sulphur or brimstone, crude, 
in bulk, sulphur ore, as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in its natu- 
ral state, containing in excess of 25 per centum of sulphur (75c. 
per ton) (except on the copper contained thereon), and sulphur 
not otherwise provided for. ($10 to $20 per ton.) 

Sulphuric acid which at the temperature of 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit does not exceed the specific gravity of one and three 
hundred and eighty thousandths, for use in manufacturing su- 
perphosphate of lime or artificial manures of any kind, or for 
any agricultural purposes. 

Tamarinds. (Preserved, old rate, ad valorem, 35 per centum.) 

Tapioca, cassava, or cassady. 

Tar (now 10 per cent), and pitch of wood (now 20 per cent), 
and pitch of coal-tar (now 20 per cent). 

Terra alba. 

Terra japonica. 

Tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans. 

Tripoli. 

Turmeric. 

Turpentine, Venice. 

Turpentine, spirits of. 

Uranium, oxide and salts of. 

Vaccine virus. 

Verdigris, or subacetate of copper. 

Wafers, unmedicated. (Now 25 per cent.) 

Wax, vegetable or mineral. 

Wearing apparel and other personal effects (not merchandise) 
of persons arriving in the United States. 

But this exemption shall not be held to include articles not 
actually in use and necessary and appropriate for the use of 
such persons for the purpose of their journey and present com- 
fort and convenience, or which are intended for any other per- 
son or persons, or for sale. Provided, however, that all such 
wearing apparel and other personal effects as may have been 
once imported into the United States and subjected to the pay- 
ment of duty, and which may have been actually used and 
taken or exported to foreign countries by the persons returning 
therewith to the United States, shall, if not advanced in value 
or improved in condition by any means since their exportation 
from the United States, be entitled to exemption from duty, 
upon their identity being established, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 


(Now 20c. per gallon.) 
(Now 25 per cent.) 


Artificial Sea Water. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD PERRIER lately communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences the results of some ex- 
periments made by him at the zodlogical laboratory of 
the Saint-Cloud normal school, upon the use of artificial 
sea water for the preservation of marine animals, and 
especially of oysters, in large aquariums. 

The solutions employed have been reduced by him to 
the following formula for from 3 to 4 quarts: 


CITA GL POO, gs ofa see tu asexw eendcl dhe 81 Gm, 
RUNEPMIEEO OT PERPMOBIIMN., ....ua.isceees'dosdcae cided a 
EHIOTICG OF MARNCRIOM «6.60.00 ssieseeceeds) Coeds res 
RIOPEIO OF COOTARRIEII 6 io nsw) wc ine cost easkes Bs 


During the exposition this solution gave as good results 
as natural sea water, with very much less expense. 


Remedy for Roaches. 


TAKE 3 pounds of oatmeal, or meal of Indian corn, and 
mix it with a pound of white lead; moisten with treacle 
so as to form a good paste, and puta portion down at night 
in the infested building. Repeat for a few nights alter- 
nately, and in the morning remove the paste and the 
corpses to a convenient place. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of American Druggist. 

Sir:—In your September number we notice a note of 
American mineral waters that requires a word of expla: 
nation. 

Prof. Waller states that he was unable to obtain the 
water from our springs. In this he does us an injustice in 
so far as he does not state the whole truth. Our springs 
are seven miles from the bottling house, and a good half- 
mile from any residence. Of course the building over it, 
containing two pumps run by windmill, and many sup- 
plies, is under lock and key while the men are absent 
driving the teams back and forth to the bottling house. 
Prof. Waller sent a man to Nashua with twosealed demi. 
johns for the purpose of obtaining water at the springs. 
When he arrived in Nashua he asked a jobber to take 
him to the springs, and stated that he wanted to get some 
water. The jobber, who happened to be in our employ, 
informed him that the water was sold only in cases. He 
then called up our bookkeeper by telephone, and, as he 
simply stated that he desired to buy two demijohns of 
water, was told that he would have to buy in cases, as we 
sold no,water in bulk. After calling upon the express 
company—and from them we afterward learned the ad- 
dress of the party to whom the water was to be shipped— 
and making some arrangement for returning the demi- 
johns to New York, the emissary departed, saying he 
would return in a dayor two. earing nothing from 
him, we wrote Prof. Waller as follows: 


Nasuua, N. H., May 29th, 1890. 
Prof. Klwyn Waller, School of Mines, 49th st., corner 
4th ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—We have at our factory two demijohns or 
jars which were delivered here by the express company 
with a message from one Mr. Benedict, saying he would 
call ,here within two days and see about having them 
shipped to you, and left your address with the express 
company. Will you kindly advise what to do with 
them? We did not understand what was wanted, and 
did not see Mr. Benedict. Awaiting your reply, we are, 

Yours very. truly, 
THE LONDONDERRY LITHIA S. W. Co. 

We quote his reply: 


NEw York, June 2d, 1890. 
_ GenTLEMEN:—I have received a letter from you inquir- 
ing as toa couple of demijohns which by some mistake 
were sent to you. Please return them to me at your con- 
venience. Yours truly, E. WALLER. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA S. W. Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 
On June 5th we wrote as follows, to which no reply has 
been received: : 
NasuHva, N. H., June 5th, 1890. 
E. Waller, Ph.D., 50th st., cor. 4th ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—Yours of the 2d received. If you desire to 
have the demijohns filled with our spring water to be 
analyzed at your school, we are perfectly willing that you 
should send a man (an expressman from here if you choose) 
to the springs, or have them filled at our factory, sealed, 
and expressed to you. Awaiting your reply, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
THE LONDONDERRY LituHtA 8S. W. Co. 


In view of these facts we think it in bad taste—to say 
the least—to insinuate that the Londonderry Company 
has any choice in the kind of water it sends out. The 
water which Dr, Endemann furnished is not from our 
springs, as the amount of solids, 5.2, plainly shows. 
There has been a systematic refilling of our bottles which 
we have spent much time and money to detect, and it is 
absolutely certain that water showing no lithium was not 
taken from our springs. An examination of our bottling 
house will convince any one that the still and sulpho- 
carbonated waters must be just alike, aside from the 
chlorides which all bottlers use when charging with car- 
bonic acid gas. 

Visitors are not, as Prof. Waller states, refused admis- 
sion to our springs. They have been visited by hundreds 
during the past summer. Any one may gothere by calling 
at the house of the keeper and obtaining the key. As we 
have water to sell, and no hotel or land scheme on foot, 
we make no effort to give it away. 

We ask you to print these facts in justice to us and the 
friends we have made by demonstrating the value of the 
water asa medicine. Very respectfully, 


THE LONDONDERRY LitHia S. W. Co. 
Nasava, N. H., Sept. 9th, 1890. 





Camphor a Solvent of Iodoform.—The addition of 
commence to ether or alcohol increases the quantity of 
iodoform it is capable of dissolving. Olive oii saturated 
with camphor dissolves 6 per cent of iodoform. 
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PATENTED PROCESSES AND 
REMEDIES. 





REFINING CocoAaNvuT OIL. ARTHUR SMITH, Brockley, Coun- 
ty of Kent, England. Serial No. 353,030. Patented in 
England March 5th, 1887, No. 3,410. 

Claim.—The process for deodorizing cocoanut oil by 
boiling with a ee washing, boiling again with a bi- 
sulphite, and washing. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR IopOFORM. JOSEF MESSINGER and GEORG 
VortTMANN, Aix-la-Chapelle, assignors to the Farbenfab- 
riken, vormals Fr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, Germany. 
Serial No. 339,321. Patented in Germany March 9th, 
1889, No. 49,739. 

Claim.—A red-brown, odorless powder derived from 
iodine and salicylic acid, which is insoluble in water, al- 
cohol, ether, and oil, changing to a bright-red powder by 
heating it with mineral acids, and melting at about 225° 
C., with decomposition, and being insoluble in alkalies. 
OBTAINING PEPSIN. JOHN BRILL, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 

signor of one-third to Frederick Heim, same place. Se- 

rial No. 305,870. 

Claim.—The method of obtaining pepsin, consisting in, 
first, taking a number of hogs’ stomachs and finely chop- 
ping the same; second, in subjecting the prepared mass 
to the action of acid and water and beating it for about 
three hours; third, pressing the juice from the mass; 
fourth, clarifying the juice by a benzin bath, and then 
drying the precipitated pepsin. 

MEDICATED PAPER. WILLIAM SCHULTZ, New York, N. Y. 
Serial No. 342,145. 

Claim.—A medicated paper consisting of paper the sur- 
face of which is coated with ochre and vaseline. 
DISINFECTANT. WILLIAM F. Simes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Serial No. 350,186. 

Claim.—A disinfectant and moth preventive composed 
of naphthalene, oil of camphor, and caustic soda. 
PROCESS OF PREPARING CARBONATED BEVERAGES. GEORGE 

C. Henry, Burlington, Iowa. Serial No. 310,791. 

Claim.—The process of preparing carbonated beve- 
rages, which consists in charging with carbonic acid gas 
plain water in a retort, and charging with carbonic acid 
gas an enriching fluid in another retort, then drawing 
them under pressure separately, and mixing and combin- 
ing them in the same vessel to form a foamy, creamy 
beverage. 

MopDE OF PREPARING Eaa Syrup. PuHiLie THORPE, New 
York, N. Y. Serial No. 314,067. 

Claim.—The method of producing an egg syrup, which 
consists in dissolving sugar or saccharine matter in 
water subject to heat and agitation, beating eggs together 
apart from the sugar and water, stirring the Senter eggs 
into the syrup, adding bicarbonate of soda or its equiva- 
lent, and finally heating .the entire mass to, or about to, 
the boiling point. 

PROCESS OF MAKING AMMONIUM NITRATE. EvuGENE CAREZ, 
Brussels, Belgium. Serial No. 306,711. Patented in 
Belgium August 17th, 1888, No. 82,930; in Austria-Hun- 
gary August 30th, 1888, and February 23d, 1889, No. 
35,935 and No. 57,999; in Germany December 21st, 1888, 
No. 48,278; in France March 11th, 1889, No. 196,619; in 
England March 12th, 1889, No. 4,316; in Sweden March 
21st, 1889, No. 2,207; in Norway March 21st, 1889, No. 
1,290; and in Spain April 1st, 1889, No. 9,432. 
Claim.—The process of manufacturing ammonium ni- 

trate consists in calcining barium sulphate out of contact 
with air with a mixture of charcoal and resin oil (or other 
hydrocarbon), and boiling the product of the reaction 
with sulphur and water to produce polysulphide, and 
transforming this into barium nitrate by means of sodium 
nitrate, and then crystallizing and decomposing with am- 
monium sulphate in order to produce on the one hand 
ammonium nitrate, and on the other to recover the bari- 
um sulphate. 

OBTAINING ACETIC ACID AND METHYL ALCOHOL, FRANK 
C. ALKIER, Wieselburg-on-the-Erlauf, Austria-Hun- 
gary. Serial No. 343,542. 

Claim.—1. The process of recovering the methy] alco- 
hol and acetic acid from the waste wash-water or lye in 
the manufacture of paper from wood pulp, which consists 
in concentrating such water or lye by repeated use, neu- 
tralizing the concentrated solution by means of an alkali, 
recovering therefrom the methyl alcohol by distillation, 
and evaporating the residuary liquor todryness, whereby 
the acetic acid is obtained in the form of an acetate. 

2. The oo of recovering the methyl alcohol and 
acetic acid from the waste wash-water or lye in the manu- 
facture of paper from wood pulp, which consists in con- 
centrating such water or lye by repeated use, neutraliz- 
ing the same by means of an alkalias concentration pro- 
ceeds, recovering the methy] alcohol from the concentrated 
solution, evaporating the residuary liquid to dryness, and 
obtaining the acetic acid from the acetate by distillation 
with an acid. 

PROCESS OF OBTAINING OXYGEN FROM AIR. ARTHUR BRIN, 
London, County of Surrey, assignor to the Continental 
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oszeee Company (Limited), Westminster, England. 

Serfal No. 341,351. 

Claim.—1. The process of obtaining oxygen and nitro- 
gen from atmospheric air, said process consisting in heat- 
ing barium oxide to a suitable temperature, as indicated, 
admitting air thereto until peroxidation takes place, then 
shutting off the air supply and deoxidizing the barium 
by reducing the pressure without changing the tempera- 
ture of the heating chamber. 

2. The process of obtaining oxygen and nitrogen from 
atmospheric air, said process consisting in heating barium 
oxide in retorts to a suitable temperature, as indicated, 
forcing air into said retorts under pressure until peroxi- 
dation is complete, then shutting off the air supply and 
withdrawing the oxygen from the peroxide by suction 
— changing the temperature of the heating cham- 

er. 

INSECTICIDE. FREDERICK R. FARWELL and Foster P. 
Raines, Watertown, N. Y. Serial No. 346,007. 
Claim.—An insecticide compound consisting of the ex- 

tracts of water, pepper, and wormwood. 


INSECTICIDE. WASHINGTON MANN, Fresno City, Cal. Se- 

rial No. 348,902. 

Claim.—The composition of matter to be used for the 
extermination and destruction of insect pests of all kinds 
which live or feed upon trees of all kinds, vines, shrubs, 
plants, etc., consisting of one part flowers of smartweed, 
one part lime, and two parts sulphur. 


INSECTICIDE. CHARLES C. Parsons, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Serial No. 344,184. 

Claim.—1. Tce composition of matter to be used for 
protecting plants from insects, consisting of a soap and 
the substance obtained by treating coal oil or petroleum 
or its derivates or distillates with an acid, and known 
in the trade as sludge acid, and sufficient alkali to neu- 
tralize the acid, so that it will not decompose the soap. 

2. The composition of matter to be used for protecting 
plants from insects, consisting of a soap and the tarry or 
oily substance separated from the sludge acid by diluting 
it with water, and sufficient alkali to neutralize the acid 
in the oil or tar. 

3. The composition of matter, consisting of a soap and 
the substance obtained by treating coal oil or petroleum 
or its derivates or distillates with an acid, and known 
in the trade as sludge acid, and sufficient alkali to neu- 
tralize the acid, so that it will not decompose the soap, 
and a starchy, mucilaginous, or glutinous substance. 


SOLIDIFIED PERFUME. GUSTAVE H. DUBELLE, New York, 
assignor to Gustav A. Edler, Woodside, N. Y. Serial 
No. 328,481. 

Claim.—1. A solidified perfuming agent, consisting of a 
waxy protecting material intimately mixed with orris 
root impregnated with a perfume. 

2. A solidified perfuming agent, consisting of paraffin 
intimately admixed with pulverized orris root impreg- 
nated with a perfume. 

3. A solidified perfume, consisting of paraffin intimate- 
ly admixed with powdered orris root and a volatile per- 

ume. 


PRESERVING COMPOUND. ORANGE WILLIAMS, Milwaukee, 
Wis., assignor of two-ninthsto Charles P. Foster, same 
place. Serial No. 356,890. 

Claim.—1. An antiseptic compound or germicide, com- 
prising ground coffee berries, ground cinchona bark, and 
ground cinnamon, mixed with flowers of sulphurand pul- 
verized sugar and potassium nitrate. 

2. An antiseptic compound or germicide, consisting of 
water impregnated with the gases evolved from the com- 
bustion of a mixture of ground coffee berries, ground 
cinchona bark, ground cinnamon, flowers of sulphur, pul- 
verized sugar, and pulverized potassium nitrate. 


REMEDY FOR ASTHMA. CHARLES ISELIN and DANIEL CAL- 
LAHAN, Riverside, Cal. Serial No. 346,596. 
Claim.—The composition of matter to be used as a medi- 

cine for the treatment of asthma, consisting of brandy, 

honey, olive oil, vinegar, and rhubarb, combined in about 
the proportions specified. 


AGUE REMEDY. JoHN W. NoLanp, Rich Hill, Mo. Serial 

No. 348,460. 

Claim.—The composition of matter to be used asa rem- 
edy for malarial troubles, consisting of extract of log- 
wood, bicarbonate of soda, water, sugar, alcohol, quinine, 
cinchonidia, hydrocyanic acid, and syrup of wild cherry, 
compounded substantially in the proportions specified. 


REMEDY FOR DYSPEPSIA. PIERRE L. BRAULT, St. Johns, 
ss Can. Serial No. 347,937. Patented in Canada 
ebruary 8th, 1890, No. 33,639. 

Claim.—The composition of matter to be used for the 
facilitation and assistance of digestion. and in troubles of 
a dyspeptic nature, consisting of water, bicarbonate of 
soda, extract of taraxacum, and tincture of gentian, com- 
pounded in substantially the proportions specified. 


Tonic BEVERAGE. WALTER §. Hicks, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
assignor to the Eureka Manufacturing Company, Bal- 
timore, Md. Serial No. 288,248. 

Claim.—The medical and tonic beverage, censisting of 
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ale, peptonized beef, and cascara sagrada, in the propor- 
tions set forth. 


SaLvE. James J. Ryan, Brooklyn, N. Y. Serial No. 
345,103. 

_ Claim.—The composition of matter for a salve, consist- 

ing of bloodroot. Armenian bole, rosin, lard, and Stock- 

holm tar, in about the proportions specified. 


SALVE. WALTER R. HALL, San Francisco, Cal. 
No. 335,136. 
Claim.—The composition of matter tobe used as a salve, 
consisting of iodoform, oil cajuput, oxide of zinc, carbolic 
acid, and olive oil, in substantially the proportions stated. 


Lotion. FRriepRIcH Scumipt, Brooklyn, N. Y. Serial 
No. 352,662. 
Claim.—A medicinal compound composed of water, 
alum, sugar, yarrow, cloves, saffron, and plantain. 


LINIMENT. WILLIAM C. SumMERS, Forest City, Ark. Se- 
rial No. 353,625. 

_ Claim.—The medical compound as a liniment, consist- 

ing of whiskey, camphor gum, saltpetre, spirits of turpen- 

tine, apple vinegar, spirits of ammonia, coal oil, and 

sweet milk, in the propertions specified. 


ToPpicAL REMEDY. JOHN H. BLUME and CHRISTOPHER 
Lovine, Walhalla, Tex., assignors to John H. Blume & 
Co., same place. Serial No. 341.321. 

Claim.—1. The liniment, comprising fox-grape root and 
cottonseed oil, combined in substantially the proportions 
specified. 

2. The liniment, consisting of fox-grape root, cotton- 
seed oil, and sassafras oil, combined in substantially the 
proportions specified. 


REMEDIAL COSMETIC. CAROLINE J. WILKINS, Denver, Col. 

Serial No. 325,714. 

Claim.—The composition of matter for a remedial cos- 
metic, consisting of borax, dextrin, alechol, water, ex- 
tract of witch-hazel bark, and madder, in the proportions 
substantially as set forth. 


Serial 


New Test for Albumin in Urine. 


A NEW albumin test has been brought forward by A. 
Jolles (Zeit.“analyt. Chem., xxix., 406). If 8 to 10C.c. of 
urine be mixed with an equal volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid,and then 2 or 3 drops ofa clear saturated 
solution of bleaching power carefully poured on top by 
means of a pipette, the presence of any albumin is indicat- 
ed by a white turbidity at the point of contact of the two 
liquids. This test, by which 0.01 Gm. of albumin in 100 C.c. 
of urine may be detected, is not so delicate as the well- 
known nitric acid test, but the author suggests that by 
the employment of both tests and suitable dilution of the 
urine, a quick and easy estimation for clinical purposes 
of the percentage of albumin is possible. The most 
searching test, he considers, however, may be made with 
acetic acid and yellow’ prussiate of potash, by means of 
which 0.0008 of albumin in 100 C.c. urine may be detect- 
ed. As the turbidity caused by this reagent may be 
masked in urine containing bacteria that cannot be re- 
moved by filtration, Jolles recommends that the urine be 
first shaken with infusorial earth, when a clear filtrate 
can be obtained. Since by this treatment traces of albu- 
min may also be removed, the precipitate shouid be 
washed with warm potash solution, and the test applied 
to the acidified filtrate in the usual way. Dr. Venturoli 
proposes (L’Orosi, August, p. 255) that the amount of 
albumin in urine should be determined by titration with 
a 1-per-cent solution of mercuric chloride. Complete pre- 
cipitation is indicated by the formation of a vermilion 
coloration with potassic iodide. Each cubic centimeter 
of mercuric solution required representg 0.0245 Gm. of 
albumin. 





Recording of Trade Marks.—Assistant Secretary 
Spaulding, of the Treasury Department, has issued acircu- 
lar to officers of the customs and others, calling attention 
to Section 7 of the new tariff law, providing that on and 
after March ist, 1891, no article of imported merchandise 
which shall copy or simulate the name or trade mark of 
any domestic manufacture or manufacturer shall be ad- 
mitted to entry at United States custom houses. In order 
to aid the customs officers in enforcing this prohibition, 
it is provided that a domestic manufacturer who has 
adopted trade marks may require his name and residence 
and a description of his trade mark to be recorded in 
books kept for that purpose in the Treasury, and may 
furnish to the Department fac-similes of such trade 
marks. The circular contains a statement showing what 
should be furnished in applications for the recording of 
names or trade marks in the Department. The applica- 
tion should also contain the names of the ports to which 
the fac-similes are to be sent. No fees will be charged 
for this recording. The circular says that a sufficient 
number of fac-similes should be forwarded to enable the 
Department to send one copy to each port named in the 
application. 
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EDITORIAL. 





Deer to the latest contributions to the ‘‘ pepsin ques- 

tion” made by recent authors, is the suggestion that 
when so much can be written upon any subject it is quite 
likely that our knowledge of the subject is but fragmen- 
tary, and that much is purely speculative and hypotheti- 
cal. Forillustration of this in other branches of medicine, 
take cholera and rabies. The Index Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the Surgeon-General’s Office at Washington has 
over one hundred and forty-seven pages of titles of books 
and papers on the former and over thirty pages of titles 
relating to the latter. Nevertheless we know, perhaps, 
actually less of a practical character about cholera than 
of any other zymotic disease; and considering that only 
one physician in several thousands has ever seen a case 
of genuine rabies, the literature of this subject is quite as 
superfluous. 


Fae all has been said and done, what is the practical 
outcome of the ‘‘ pepsin war” ? 


BP PRON AGdidicd ea awises sae eae. Saceeeslee. sees 388, 
Sodii Bicarbonatis, 
Bismuthi Subcarbonatis....................5. aa 3i. 
Capsici, 
Quinine Sulphatis................ cceeeeeees aa gr. x. 
NUM ER OTED 05015 6 6.5 p40 90 Soescies 60s 48ks Devoe gr. ijss. 


M. Divide into 10 powders and mark: One to be taken a half- 
hour after eating. Dr. 


This is about what the average doctor seems to con- 
sider the right thing to give a patient when there is any- 
thing wrong with his digestion, and if the case is at all 
serious the further advice is given to restrict the diet to 
milk and lime water and to take plenty of exercise. As 
may be anticipated, the dyspepsia usually gets worse, the 
patient loses appetite, strength, and flesh, and becomes 
low-spirited. The doctor declares that he never thought 
pepsin was good for much anyway, and advises his pa- 
tient to travel. 





Si physicians abandon the practice of using pepsin 

in the general manner above indicated, our phar- 
maceutical chemists may as well spare their labor, for it 
makes little practical difference whether it be capable of 
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dissolving egg albumen or not, whether it be pepsin, pep- 
tone, parapepsin, syntonin, mucin, pulverized mucous 
membrane, chicken-gizzard, sugar of milk, starch, or 
whatever else you please, it will serve just as well for 
purposes of trade and just as little as an aid to digestion. 
It may be a perfect marvel of digestive power, as de- 
monstrated with boiled eggs and a test tube in the labora- 
tory, but who can expect anything of it in the manner in 
which it 7s used ? 
[F those who are interested in the study of pepsin want to 
do any further work in this direction, we suggest that 
they investigate the digestive power of the above mixture 
(which, as our memory serves us, was based upon the 
teaching of a New York professor, and was a stock pre- 
scription ina metropolitan hospital), and of such other 
forms of administering pepsin as are commonly prescribed. 
It ‘would be well, too, to undertake a series of experiments 
with articles of food which are used rather than with 
substances that are never met with in the dietary of any 
human being; for it is of little practical value to any be- 
sides manufacturers to establish the digestive power of 
this hy pothetical substance upon pure albumen, when fried 
oysters, corned-beef hash, broiled mutton chops, fried 
beefsteak, etc., mixed with a multitude of other things, 
are the substances that it is expected to dispose of. The 
true test of pepsin is what it will doin the stomach, not in 
the test tube; and under conditions such as exist in the 
stomach, notin the laboratory. The solution of the prob- 
lem is one of clinical, not of rhetorical nature, and it is 
quite time that doctors who write more than they practise 
should suspend their labors in this field until the doctors 
who practise more than they write have ‘‘caught up 
with the procession.” 





HY have we not made more advances in the official 
forms for our remedies? We have had a number of 
papers of late upon the subject of pill making, and yet 
the making of pills seems to be rapidly becoming a lost 
art, and compression and the method introduced by Dr. 
Fuller are to a considerable extent taking its place. It is 
not saying much to predict that the next generation of 
pharmacists will smile at refinements of the present day in 
the way of excipients and other pharmacal features inhe- 
rent to the pill mass and the mussy combination of pow- 
dered licorice root or starch with nasty-looking, bad-smell- 
ing, andirregularly shaped pills. Whatisto prevent many 
if not most of the formulas now made by the massing pro- 
cess being worked in the form of acompressed tablet? The 
latter are in every way superior as regards convenience 
and appearance. The apparatus is not so expensive as to 
be beyond the reach of dispensers, and there is every prob- 
ability that when the apparatus is known to be in the 
possession of dispensers and practically available, prescri- 
bers will construct their formulas so as to be capable of 
compression. 

The apparatus required for making Fuller’s tablets is 
of the simplest and least expensive character, and the 
practical difficulties to be overcome are trivial compared 
with some that are met with in forming a good pill mass. 
Nevertheless dispensing pharmacists have hardly begun 
to appreciate the advantages of this new form of medica- 
ment, and are allowing the medical profession and the 
general public to acquire a belief that in the case of both 
compressed and triturate tablets they must depend upon 
the manufacturing pharmacist. 


HAT is the reason that the lozenge is not more com- 
monly used as a form for dose administration? The 
majority of people who take medicine are not confined to 
the house, and still less to the bed, and small doses re- 
peated at short intervals and giving a maximum of thera- 
peutic effect are hardly possible with those who are at- 
tending to business, unless the remedy is readily portable, 
accurately divided, and capable of being taken without 
the aid of spoon, glass, or tube. ‘The makers of proprie- 
tary preparations and manufacturers of regular pharma- 
ceuticals seize every opportunity for appealing to the 
whims or opinions of their patrons in such matters of 
convenience and taste—what are dispensing pharmacists 
doing ? 
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If physicians were to prescribe compressed or triturate 
tablets or lozenges, or even Limousin’s cachets, how many 
dispensing pharmacists could prepare them? Even in 
the simple matter of dispensing ointments in collapsible 
metallic tubes, which can be carried in the pocket or put 
into a dressing bag with perfect safety, instead of putting 
them into a greasy gallipot or a chip box, how many are 
prepared with a supply of such containers ? 

How many are there who continue to dispense solutions 
for hypodermic use in vials which have necks too small 
to admit the syringe ? 

How many are there who have ever tried to make a 
soft gelatin capsule and to fill it and seal it ? 

How can prescribers be expected to prefer the products 
of the retailing and dispensing pharmacist rather than 
those of the manufacturer, when the former fails to keep 
up with the times and allows the manufacturer to avai] 
himself of all the improvements in processes, forms, at- 
tractiveness of containers, price, advantages of advertis- 
ing, etc., etc.? The retailer generally goes still further 
in his efforts to build up a reputation for the manufacturer 
at the expense of his own, by covering his walls and coun- 
ters and filling his cases and windows with other people’s 
advertisements. 


o come back to the point at which we started, why 
have we not made more advances in the official forms 
for many of our remedies, and not left pretty much all 
that is recognizable as improvements to the manufactur- 
ing pharmacist? Isaac Watts is said to have remarked 
that he did not believe in letting the devil have all the 
good tunes. So, one might say, it is not good business 
management to allow the manufacturer to get the advan- 
tage of all the improved methods. 


Mexico to Adopt the Metric System.—Minister Ryan, 
at Mexico, has informed the Department of State at 
Washington that the Mexican Republic will adopt the re- 
commendations of the International American Confer- 
ence in regard to a uniform system of weights and mea- 
sures. ‘‘Since 1857,” says the despatch, ‘‘ various legal 
provisions have been adopted to place this (the metric) sys- 
tem in practice and make its use general, though up to 
the present it has only been employed in official business. 
Measures have recently been taken by the Government 
which will shortly eventuate in the adoption of this as 
the only system of weights and measures to be used in 
the Mexican Republic.” 


—- -ee0e -—— 


QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 


the information of the editor, but not for publication. 





No. 2,484.—Sun Cholera Mixture (H., Philadelphia, 


a.). 

So called from its having appeared in the N. Y. Daily 
Sun during the epidemic of Asiatic cholera in New York 
City in 1866. It consists of equal volumes of tincture of 
— tincture of capsicum, tincture of rhubarb, spirit 
of camphor, and spirit of peppermint. 


No. 2,485.—Celerina (M. C. W.). 

This is a proprietary preparation stated to be prepared 
from celery root, coca, and Viburnum prunifolium. We 
believe that the Elixir Apii Graveolentis Compositum of 
the National Formulary is a suitable equivalent for it, 
possessing at least the merit of certainty of composition. 

The latter is as follows: 


PEMERe, OF Celery BOC. . .... 2. ccesccccesees 1 fl. oz. 
ee rs) SOR ceepeawsss s (MesSbU Sc eecebeue las 
«Viburnum prunifolium........... — 
a, , er Eas beess ee saw eaphesp pees aky 

DEEL SEE epee eibesscseest vesdiass rest as 

Aromatic Elixir. ........... enough to make 16 ‘ 


No. 2,486.—Acme Capsule Filler (M., Baltimore, Md.). 

We do not know the address of the maker of the Acme 
Capsule Filler described in our August number. Our de- 
scription was based on an article in the Druggists’ Bulle- 
tin, of Detroit, the editor of which may be able to give the 
information. 
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No. 2,487.—Headache Wafers (W., Fort McIntosh, 
Tex.). (oops 

The composition of these wafers, made in Wisconsin, is 
not known to us, but this may be said: About the time that 
antipyrin, antifebrin, and phenacetin became known to 
possess the power of quickly relieving the neuralgic element 
of migraine, proprietary specifics for headache became 
a fashion, an there appears to be no limit to their num- 
ber. If you will enclose 5 grains of antipyrin and 1 grain 
of antifebrin, or8 grains of phenacetin, between two layers 
of the rice-flour wafers used for the administration of 
medicines, you will doubtless have all that these proprie- 
tary wafers contain; and by adding a mere trace of some 
flavor to disguise the drugs and give them an individual 
character, and calling them by some fanciful title, you will 
have just as good a ‘‘ magic headache wafer” as can be 
found in the market. Of the two we favor the phenace- 
tin as being the safer for general use. 


No. 2,488.—Labelling Bottles (J. C. R., Boston, Mass.). 


‘“‘Some months ago I undertook to label some bottles for stock 
tinctures and elixirs in oil. I painted the ground of the label 
with flake-white, ny ig” 2am sags care not to use any oil for 
fear of discoloring it. ow they have turned a dark cream 
color. Could you tell me the cause, and how I could prevent it 
and have a good clean white all the time?” 


Flake-white is carbonate of lead made by an English 
process, we believe, and is ground with oil. The causes 
of discoloration may be: 1. White lead mixed with boiled 
linseed oil turns dark when excluded from sunlight, owing 
to some change in the oil the nature of which is little un- 
derstood. 2. Even a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen in 
the air may darken such paint it its action is long con- 
tinued. 

As forthe prevention, use so-called China gloss, in which 
we believe the oilis replaced by dammar varnish. Before 
undertaking another set of labels take advice from an ex- 
pert painter on the use of the Chinagloss. We know that 
when it is used on the interior woodwork of houses it is a 
most permanent and beautiful white. The gloss, if objec- 
tionable, can be removed by rubbing with powdered pu- 
mice stone and crude oil with a piece of hair cloth. 


No. 2,489.—Silvering Glass (J. W.). 

Glass which is to be silvered must be perfectly clean. 
Just before applying the silvering liquid, it should be 
thoroughly scoured with alcohol and precipitated chalk 
and then cleansed with distilled water. The liquids re- 
quired for silvering are best prepared, perhaps, after Dr. 
Kayser’s directions (in Zeitsch. f. angew. Chem., 1890, 
541). 

I. Silver Solution.—Dissolve 10 Gm. of crystallized ni- 
trate of silver in 50 C.c. of distilled water, and gradually 
add a solution of ammonia (free from impurities) until 
the produced precipitate has been redissolved. Nowadd, 
under constant stirring and in drops, a solution of 1 part 
of nitrate of silver in 5 parts of water until a faint opales- 
cence of silver oxide is produced. The liquid is made up 
with distilled water to 1 liter, and then allowed to stand 
until it has become perfectly clear, when the clear solu- 
tion is poured off. 

II. Reducing Fluid.—Dissolve 20 Gm. of Rochelle salt 
and 20 Gm. of rock candy in 200 C.c. of distilled water, 
add a solution of 4 Gm. of nitrate of silver in 20 C.c. of 
distilled water, shake well, heat to boiling, and keep it at 
a boil for half an hour. Then remove it from the fire and 
at once dilute it with cold water so as to make 1 liter. 
Shake well and filter. 

When a surface is to be silvered, equal volumes of the 
two liquids are mixed, and the mixture immediately 
poured on. If the surface to be silvered is flat, suitable 
borders of wax or other materials must confine the fluid 
to the desired space. If the interior of glass vessels is 
to be silvered, enough liquid is poured in to fill the vessel 
up to the desired point. 

The silvering is completed in fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Care must be taken to maintain a temperature between 
about 25° and 30° C. (77° to 86° F.). When the silvering is 
completed, the liquid is carefully poured off, and the sur- 
face washed with distilled water having the same tem- 
erature as the silvering liquid. Finally the surface may 

e coated with a thin shellac varnish. 


No. 2,490.—Assay of Opium (U. S.). 

We have given Dieterich’s process, which our corre- 
spondent chiefly inquires about, on several occasions and 
in detail (see this journal, 1887, 143, etc.). In view of the 
frequent inquiries, however, which we receive regarding 
opium tests, we will briefly recapitulate it. 

Carefully triturate 6 Gm. of powdered opium in a mor- 
tar with 6 Gm. of water, then add a little more water, 
and transfer the whole into a small tared flask, using 
enough water for rinsing the mortar, etc. , to make the con- 
tents of the flask weigh exactly 54 Gm. Agitate the flask 
repeatedly during one hour, then filter through a folded fil- 
ter of 10 Cm. diameter, and collect exactly 42 Gm. of the 
filtrate. To these add 2 C.c. of normal water of ammo- 
nia (17 Gm. NHs ip 1 liter), mix well but without violent 


shaking (to avoid foaming), and immediately filter 
through a ready-prepared, dry, plaited filter of 10 Cm, 
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diameter (in this way most of the narcotine is removed, 
but there must be no delay in filtering). Of this second 
filtrate take 36 Gm., which correspond practically to 4 
Gm. of opium. Dieterich assumes that opium contains 
60 per cent of matters soluble in water; hence that on 
treating 6 Gm. of opium with 48 Gm. of water the result- 
ing solution weighs 51.6 Gm., the balance of the opium 
(2.4 Gm.), consisting of insoluble matters, being held in 
suspension. The 42 Gm. of filtrate first obtained, there- 
fore, correspond to 4.9 Gm. of opium. On adding 2 C.c. 
of ammonia solution, the total weight will be practically 
44 Gm. of liquid. On filtering this, the 39 Gm. of second 
filtrate correspond, therefore, to 4.009 Gm. of opium, or, 
practically, to 4 Gm. 

The 36 Gm. of the second filtrate are received in an ac- 
curately tared Erlenmeyer flask, and 10 Gm. of pure ace- 
tic ether are added, whereupon the contents of the flask 
are gently agitated by rotation, to prevent the forma- 
tion of anemulsion. Next, 4 C.c. of normal ammoria are 
added, and the agitation (by rotation) continued until the 
liquid has become clear. Now cork the flask and set it 
aside. After 5, but not more than 6, hours, transfer the 
ethereal layer as completely as possible upon a smooth fil- 
ter of 8 Cm. diameter, add 10 C.c. of fresh ether to the 
residuary liquid in the flask, rotatea few times, and 
transfer this also to the filter. When the ether has run 
off, pour the aqueous liquid upon the filter without taking 
any account of the little crystals adhering to the sides or 
bottom of the flask, and wash the flask and filter twice 
with 5 C.c. of water previously saturated with ether. Al- 
low the flask and filter to drain well, dry both at 100° C., 
transfer the crystals adhering to the filter, by means of a 
camel’s-hair brush, to the flask, and continue drying toa 
constant weight. According to a later publication of Die- 
terich, the morphine should be dried between 50° and 60° 
C., because it was found to lose more than 1 mol. of water 
when dried at 100° C. This is, however, denied by some 
experimenters. 

Of course this process, like any other, does not extract 
all the morphine from opium. According to Dieterich’s 
experiments, about } to } per cent of the morphine present 
remains in solution. In other words, each cubic centi- 
meter of residual liquid still contains } to § Mgm. of mor- 
phine. 

G. Loof subsequently published a method (in Apotheker 
Zeitung, 5, 271) which was devised with a view of shorten- 
ing Dieterich’s process. He gives the following direc- 
tions (here briely stated): Triturate 5 Gm. of opium 
with water, make up the total quantity to 78 Gm., shake 
frequently during two hours, and then filter off 60.8 Gm., 
corresponding to 4 Gm. of opium. Here again the 5 Gm. 
of opium are assumed to contain 2 Gm. of insoluble water. 
The other 3 Gm. dissolve in the 73 Gm. of water employed, 
thus making 76 Gm. of solution holding the insoluble 
matter in suspension. Therefore 4 Gm. of opium are 
equivalent to 60.8 Gm. of the solution. In the filtrate dis- 
solve 0.2 Gm. of oxalic acid; after half an hour add 5.2 
Gm. of the official solution of potassium carbonate (spec. 
grav. 1.332), agitate well by rotation (without shaking up 
and down), and at once transfer the liquid upon a ready- 
prepared, dry, plaited filter of 12 Cm. diameter. Care 
must be taken that everything is ready for the filtration, 
so that the required quantity of liquid passes through in 
about half a minute, during which time only narcotine, 
but no morphine, separates. Receive 16.5 Gm. of the 
filtrate in a tared Erlenmeyer flask of the capacity of 
30 C.c. The 16.5 Gm. of, filtrate correspond to 1 Gm. of 
opium. Add 5 Gm. of ether free from alcohol, close 
the flask with a carefully selected and well-fitting cork, 
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and shake briskly during ten minutes. Now dissipate 
the ether by means of a small rubber bellows, and, occa- 
sionally rotating the flask, transfer the separated mor- 
phine upon a small plain filter, wash it with water satu- 
rated with ether, dry at 45° to 50°C., and weigh. The 
result is stated to be just 1 per cent below that of Dieter- 
ich’s method. Loof uses potassium carbonate as preci- 
pitant, because ammonia, if added in excess, dissolves 
morphine. 

Recently Mr. J. B. Nagelvoort, of Detroit, has published 
his modification of Fliickiger’s process, which appears to 
yield very accurate results. 

He preters to apply the amount of ammonia necessary 
for precipitating the morphine—avoiding an excess as 
much as possible—to a dilute solution of the opium or 
morphine, rather than to first obtain a concentrated 
solution and to add ammonia in excess. His process is 
as follows, as applied to crude opium (Amer. Journ. 
Pharm., August, 1890): 

Dry 10 Gm. of crude opium, representing a true 
average sample of the lot to be assayed, in a porcelain 
capsule, at 100° C., for three hours, transfer to a dry 
mortar, and powder. Put the powder, without loss, into 
a filter of 2 inches diameter, pour slowly over the pow- 
der a mixture of 10 C.c. each of ether and chloroform, 
cover well, and, after the liquid has drained off, add 
10 C.c. of chloroform. When this has drained off as faras 
possible, spread out the filter and dry its contents. Then 
carefully transfer the washed and dried opium to a vial 
of the capacity of about 120 C.c., add 100 C.c. of water, 
cork, and frequently shake the vial during two hours. 
Now filter off 50 C.c. into a small salt-mouth bottle, add a 
mixture of 10 C.c. of alcohol (94 per cent), 20 C.c. of 
stronger ether, and 1C.c. of water of ammonia (10 per 
cent), and shake for six hours. [This is, practically, 
scarcely possible without a mechanical contrivance. 
Where this is available, it may well be used; otherwise 
a frequent shaking, for about ten minutes at a time, dur- 
ing six hours will have to do.—Ep. Am. Druaa.] Collect 
the morphine on a tared filter, wash with as little cold 
water as possible, or wash with a saturated aqueous solu- 
tion of morphine, press the filter between blotting paper, 
afterwards dry it at 100° C. to a constant weight, and 
weigh it between watch glasses, The weight multiplied 
by 20 gives the percentage of pure morphine. 

The author does not give any specific directions how 
the morphine suspended in the mixed liquids is to be col- 
lected upon the filter, or, rather, how the ethereal layer 
is to be separated. But he adds the following remarks 
which serve in place of directions: Squibb’s manner of 
removing the ether from the morphine is an improve- 
ment on Fliickiger’s method. If this be done by filtering 
paper, care must be taken that fine crystals are not taken 
up by capillary attraction. Or, the ether may be diluted 
with fresh ether and removed with a pipette, which is 
more satisfactory than decanting the ethereal liquid from 
a salt-mouth bottle. This manipulation has the advan- 
tage of preventing the formation of a resinous layer of 
narcotine alo ng theedge of the filter during the filtration. 


Information Wanted. 


The composition of the following is asked for by cor- 
respondents of this journal: 


1. Hayden’s Viburnum Compound. 
2. Wyatt’s Broncholine. 
3. Smith Bros’ Cough Drops. 
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ARZNEIBUCH FUR DAS DEUTSCHE REICH. 
Dritte Ausgabe. (Pharmacopoeia 
Germanica, editio III.). 8vo, Ber- 
lin, 1890. 

The new German Pharmacopcoeia 
which has recently been published by 
the German Government, and whic 
is ordered to go into effect on January 
1st, 1891, marks a decided improve- 
ment over its predecessor. We were 
somewhat surprised at the time when 
we received news of the decision of 
the Bundesrath (of June 12th, 1890) to 
issue the work at once, since we had 
not long previously received informa- 
tion that there was some uncertainty 
regarding the early issue of the work. 
For some reason or other, extraordi- 
nary care seems to have been taken 
not to permit the text as finall 
adopted—and which was kept stand- 
ing in type in the Government print- 
ing office—to reach the hands of any 
but the official members and a few 
specially favored individuals. We 


surmise that the principal motive of 
this was the desire to prevent those 
who intended to write commentaries 
on the work—several of which latter 
had been announced to be in active 
preparation—from getting ahead of 
each other. However this may be, 
the work has been issued and the 
commentaries are already under way. 
One of these bears evidence that its 
principal portion (based upon a pre- 
vious similar work) was practically 
completed before the Pharmacopeeia 
appeared, and that only such changes 
were made in the manuscript as were 
rendered necessary by the differences 
between the old and the new text. 
Among the new features adopted 
we find several which are based upon 
our own standards. One of these is 
the new class of fluid extracts and the 
general directions for preparing the 
same. Two general formule are 
given, one for fluid extracts prepared 
with menstrua containing glycerin, 
and another for those in which the 
menstruum contains noglycerin. The 
two formule are practically identical 
with those contained in our National 


Formulary, and, indeed, we know of 
no better and conciser ones than these. 
Our method in prescribing the fine- 
ness of powders by indicating the size 
of mesh of the sieve has likewise 
been followed, though it was pre- 
ferred in certain cases to give the ex- 
act lumen of the mesh in millimetres, 
rather than to state how many meshes 
there should be in a linear inch. In 
the case of cut drugs the size of mesh 
is given ; in the case of powders the 
number of meshes in 1 Cm. 

Among the general directions the 
following may be mentioned here: 
All qualitative tests shall be made, 
unless otherwise directed, in test tubes 
of about 20 Mm. (about % inch) 
in diameter, and with 10 C.c. of the 
liquid to be tested. The centigrade 
thermometer is to be understood in all 
cases. When no special temperature 
is mentioned it is understood that it 
is 15° C. Volumetric solutions should 
be prepared and mr oe at 15°C, 
The reagents are to be employed in 
solution of the strength prescribed in 
the appendix, except when otherwise 
directed. The chemicals used for test - 
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ing or entering test solutions must 
conform in strength and purity to the 
official standards. If no special di- 
rections are given the substances are 
understood to be taken in a pure 
state. Maceration is to be conducted 
at 15° to 20° C., and digestion at 35° 
to 40° C., the mixture being in both 
cases repeatedly stirred or agitated. 

The greatest innovation, and one 
which constitutes the greatest pro- 
gress, in our judgment, is the aban- 
donment of the Latin language in the 
text of the Pharmacopceia. Modern 
chemical processes are best expressed 
and understood in the language in 
which we daily read and speak of 
them. There will hereafter be no 
more chance of doubt regarding the 
exact modern equivalent of some 
Latin term expressing properties or 
facts which we have precise words 
for, but which require to be circum- 
scribed in Latin In the main body 
of the work the titles are given both 
in Latin and in German, and all syno- 
— are relegated to a table at the 
end. 

Fluid extracts are to be prepared 
weight for weight. But the fluid ex- 
tracts which are actually introduced 
are only four, viz., those of Condu- 
rango (a drug which we have, in this 
country, happily gotten rid of, hav- 
ing faithfully tried it for a number 
of years in cancer, without success, 
though we had the genuine ‘ Mata- 

erro”), Frangula, Hydrastis, and 

rgot. We have no doubt that a 
practical experience with this class 
of preparations will soon induce our 
German confréres to introduce other 
fluid extracts, such as those of gen- 
tian, ipecac, licorice, rhubarb, sene- 
ga, etc., etc. 

Of the articles heretofore official, 59 
have been discarded. Among them 
are the following which are also offi- 
cial in our Pharmacopeeia, and will 

robably remain so: Bisulphate of 

uinine, Codeine, Extract of Canna- 
bis Indica, Iodide of Mercury (green), 
Sulphate of Morphine (the hydro- 
chloride is preferred in Germany), 
Benzoate of Sodium, and Iodide of 


ad. 

On the other hand, 60 new articles 
have been introduced. They areas fol- 
lows (weuse the ofticial names): Acet- 
anilidum, Acidum nitricum crudum, 
Acidum trichloraceticum, Adeps ben- 
zoatus, Alther bromatus, Agaricinum, 
Albumen Ovi siccum, Amylenum 
hydratum, Antipyrinum, Balsamum 
tolutanum, Capsule (general direc- 
tions), Chininum tannicum, Chlora- 
lum formamidatum (= Chlorala- 
mide), Cocainum hydrochloricum, 
Codeinum  phvosphoricum, Cortex 
Quillajz, Cuprum aluminatum, Elec- 
tuaria (general directions), Emplastra 
(general directions), Emplastrum 
Cantharidum pro usu _ veterinario, 
Extracta fluida (general directions), 
Extractum Condurango fluidum, E. 
Frangule fluidum, EK. Hydrastis flui- 
dum, E. Secalis cornuti fluidum, Fer- 
rum citricum oxydatum, Granula 
(general directions), Gutta Percha, 

omatropinum hydrobromicum, Hy- 

oscinum hydrobromicum, Keratinum, 
Linimenta (general directions), Li- 
uor Ferri albuminati, L. Ferri 
odati, Mentholum, Naphtalinum, 
Naphtolum, Natrium thiosulphuri- 
cum, Paraldehydum, Pastilli (gene- 
ral directions), Phenacetinum, Phy- 
sostigminum sulphuricum, Pilulz 
(general directions), Resorcinum, Rhi- 
zoma Hydrastis, Rotulze Sacchari, 
Salolum, Sebum salicylatum, Semen 
Arecee, Semen Strophanthi, Species 
diuretics, Styli caustici (general di- 
rections), Sulfonalum, Suppositoria 
(general directions), Tabulz (gene- 
ral directions), Terpinum hydratum, 
Thallinum sulphuricum, Tinctura 
Strophanthi, Unguentum Acidi bo- 
rici, Vinum Condurango. 

Among these will be recognized 
certain substances which are partly 
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or wholly controlled by proprietary 
rights, and which, under present cir- 
cumstances, are not likely to be made 
official in our own Pharmacopeeia. 
Opinions differ with regard to the 
propriety of admitting or rejecting 
these substances. There is no doubt 
that most of them are recognized and 
prescribed by physicians throughout 
the world. It remains to be seen 
whether the armor of proprietorship 
cannot be stripped from at least some 
of them, so as to remove the only ob- 
jection, in this country, to their offi- 
cial recognition. 

The text of the Pharmacopeia— 
from which we shall give extracts as 
occasion may require—is followed by 
an appendix containing a list of re- 
agents, tables of maximal doses, of 
poisons and of substances to be kept 
apart from others, a table of specific 
gravity of liquids between 12° and 
25° C., a very full table of synonyms, 
and an index of the German titles. 

The paper and press work are excel- 
lent, and the price, 2 marks, mere- 
ly a nominal one, being only the 
actual cost of the work to the Govern- 
ment, which, of course, paid the ex- 
penses of the commission, and printed 
all circulars and preliminary docu- 
ments required by the latter. 


A Synopsis OF MORBID RENAL SECRE- 
TION. Second Edition. Revised by 
ALBERT ABRAMS, M.D., Adjunct to 
the Chair of Clinical Medicine, and 
Demonstrator of Pathology, Cooper 
Medical College, San Francisco, 
etc. 1890. The Bancroft Company, 
721 Market street. $1.00. 

THIs consists of a sheet of cardboard 

upon which are arranged in tabular 

form, and in readable type, the vari- 
ous pathological conditions and tests, 
therapeutic hints, etc., which relate to 
them. It is quite likely that the chart 
may be of usein the apparatus closet 
of a physician, or the clinical room of 

a hospital, where such labor-saving 

methods are often in demand. 


OINTMENTS AND OLEATES, Especially 
in Diseases of the Skin. By JOHN 
V. SHOEMAKER, A.M., M.D., Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica, etc., and 
Clinical Professor of Diseases of the 
Skin in the Medico-Chirurgical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, etc. Second 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Philadelphia and London: F. A. 
Davis, 1890. Pp. 298, small 8vo. 

THE first edition has been greatly 
augmented by much new material re- 
lating to oleates and detailed formule 
for the ointments officinal or in com- 
mon use in this country, in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Mexico, and Chili, so that 
it constitutes one of the most valuable 
works of reference on this particular 
topic of which we have any knowl- 
edge. The running commentary 
which accompanies the formule re- 
lates not only to their peculiarities as 
they concern the pharmacist, but also 
as their usefulness is of interest to the 
prescriber. Much care and labor have 
evidently been taken by the compiler 
and author, and the work cannot fail 
to be of service to all interested in this 
subject. 


ESSENTIALS OF PRACTICE OF PHAR- 
Macy. Arranged in the form of 
Questions and Answers. Prepared 
especially for Pharmaceutical Stu- 
dents. By Luctus E. Sayre, Ph.G., 
Professor of Pharmacy and Materia 
Medica of the School of Pharmacy 
of the University of Kansas. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders, 913 Wal- 
nut Street. 1890. Pp. 179, small 
8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

No other description of this work is 

needed than its title page, the ability 

of Prof. Sayre to doit well being gene- 
rally recognized. 


[ November, 1890. 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS AND PRACTICAL 
URINALYsIs. An Epitome of the Phy- 
sical Signs ofthe Heart, Lung, Li- 
ver, Kidney, and Spleen, in Health 
and Disease. Edited by Joun E. 
CLARK, M.D., Professor of General 
Chemistry and Physics in the De- 
troit College of Medicine. 41 illus- 
= pp.193, small 8vo. Muslin, 

1.00. 


Report of the Microscopist for the 
Year 1889. Author’s Edition. From 
the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the Year 
1889. Published by authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Wash- 
ington: 1890. Pp. 10, 8vo, with 8 
chromo-lithographic plates. 

THIS interesting report by Mr. Thom- 
as Taylor relates to ‘‘Tea and its 
Adulterations,” and ‘‘ Olive Oil, Lard, 
and tkeir Adulterants: Original In- 
vestigations relating to Color Reac- 
tions.” It would be impossible to do 
justice to the text of his report with- 
out the beautiful illustrations which 
accompany and form a part of it. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONFERENCE. 
a. Report and Recommendations 
concerning a Plan of Arbitration 
for the Settlement of Disputes be- 
tween the American Republics. 0. 
Report and Recommendations in 
Postal and Cable Communication 
with Central and South America. 
c. Report and Recommendations 
concerning Sanitary and Quaran- 
tine Regulations in Commerce with 
the American Republics. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 
1890. 


RECIPROCITY TREATIES WITH LATIN 
AMERICA. Message of the President 
of the United States, and Letter of 
the Secretary of State, submitting 
the Recommendations of the In- 
ternational American Conference. 
Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1890. 


Report of the Twenty-ninth Generai 
Meeting of the Austrian Apotheca- 
ries’Association, held at Gratz on the 
25th, 26th, and 27th of August, 1890. 
By Anton J. Sicua, Editor of the 
Zeitschrift, and Secretary to the 
Association, etc. Vienna: 1890. 
Published by the Association. Pp. 
68, 8vo. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL Report of the 
Alumni Association, with the Exer- 
cises of the Sixty-ninth Commence- 
ment of the Philadelphia College 
‘of Pharmacy for the year 1889-90. 
Philadelphia: 1890. Pp. 228, 8vo. 


THIRTIETH ANNOUNCEMENT of the Chi- 
cago College of Pharmacy, Winter 
Term, 1890-91, commencing Octo- 
ber 6th, 1890. 


Prospectus of the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy, Twenty-fifth Annual 
Session, from October, 1890,to March, 
1891. 


Boston UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDI- 
CINE [Homoevpathic]. Eighteenth 
Annual Announcement and Cata- 
logue, 1890-91. 


GRASSES OF THE SOUTHWEST. Plates 
and Descriptions of the Desert Re- 
gion of Western Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California. 
Part I. By Dr. G&o. Vasry, Bot- 
anist, Department of Agriculture. 
Issued Oct. 13th,1890. Published by 
Authority of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1890. 50 
plates with text, 8vo. 

AN editorial note states that this 

bulletin constitutes half of the first of 

two volumes ofa work entitled ‘‘ Ilus- 
trations of North American Grasses.” 

The study has been undertaken with 

a view to increasing the vegetation, 

especially the grasses and forage 

ren upon the arid plains of the 
uth west. 














